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Messrs. Eprtors:—The question before us 
is, How far ought pecuniary considerations to in- 
fluence ministers in regard to a continuance in 
their profession, or young men when choosing a 
profession? In our last it was intimated that 
common honesty and obligation, as necessary to 
the preservation of faith and confidence between 
men, might possibly demand of an ordained min- 
ister that he lay aside his office, and devote him- 
self to the acquisition of means wherewith to 
fulfill bis solemn contracts. Let us now ascer- 
tain whether this is indeed go. 

I suppose every gospel minister preaches the 
necessity of a strict regard for justice, and con- 
formity with its demands. To do justly is as 
important to the Christian character, as is the 
walking humbly before God. The rule of the 
gospel is, ‘Owe no man anything,” which jus- 
tice requires you should render him. There is 
no sound minister who neglects to enforcs the 
preservation of faith by the fulfillment of con- 
tracts, and the discharge of obligations. 

Are ministers absolved from obedience to this 
law? May they involve themselves in debt be- 
yond a reasonable hope of extrication; and go 
on recklessly enlarging the claims against them- 
selves, with the full knowledge that they will 
probably never be able to meet and cancel them ? 
What! Thou that preachest, a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal? If men are willing to 
give credit to ministers, with the clear under- 
standing that they shall pay if they are able, 
and if not the debt shall be forgiven, why, that 
is another thing—we have nothing to object to 
that. But I have not found that men usually 
do business after that manner. Dut | speak of 
fair, honest debts, the full payment of which 
within a reasonable time is expected by the cre- 
ditor. What is to be done with them? May 
they be utterly disregarded, nay, repudiated, 
without a gross abuse of common justice and 
honesty, without incurring a bitter but just re- 
proach not only from those who despise religion, 
but from all who value integrity and upright- 
nees of character? Yet but very few of our 
country pastors, when once involved, are able to 
extricate themselves by the aid of their salaries 
alone! 

But I have heard it maintained, and that, 
shame to say, by ministers—men of standing, ta- 
lent, influence—that a minister may, must, go 
forward under the circumstances above stated. 
That is to say, some ministers take the ground, 
that in no case may a pastor change his relations 
for the sake of getting a larger salary ; eo that 
to be consistent, they must say to one struggling 
under embarrassments, ‘ Don’t be disheartened, 
g0 on, do the best you can, and the Lord will 
take care of you!’ I will not say this is incor- 
rect doctrine, but [ should certainly be ashamed 
to teach it. 

Suppose one, like ‘ That Farmer”—who is in 
a fair way to become somewhat famoue—after 
toiling for years becomes seriously involved,— 
unexpectedly the means for an arrangement of 
his liabilities are provided, and a channel is 
opened through which he can for the future pro- 
vide for his comfortable support ; but to follow 
it, he must give up preaching the Word as a pro- 
fession, or as a primary object. Is he to expend 
the means, which from an unlocked-for source 
have been thrown into his hand, in discharging 

his liabilities? Yes, certainly, every honest man 

Will meet every fair claim against him, when it 

16 in his power to do it. But whatis the man to 

do afterwards? Shall he, after using up his re- 

Sources, go on as before, become involved again, 

and trust Providence to send him presently an- 

other windfsll which shall set him right again, 
and so on, ad infinitum? It might do, if Provi- 











their shoulders. This weight does not disturb 
them at presont, for they look at it with their 
salary glittering before them, a goodly part of 
which they doubt not they shall be able to ap- 
propriate every year toward canceling the de- 
mand against them. Poor creatures! how soon 
you will learn that evenif you had no debt upon 
you, it would be hard work to make both ends 
meet when the year is out. 

Let us follow one of these energetic and hope- 
ful young ministers a year or two on his way. 
We will suppose him settled in a thriving agri- 
cultural community, on a salary of $500 a year, 
(which ia probably above tho mark paid by 
country churehes, on the average.) To him it 
looks a large sum. He has so long been accus- 
tomed to deny himself, and to do with so little 
means, that the amount of his yearly stipend 
eeems quite a fortune. He scarccly knows what 
he shall do with it all, or should do with it, if it 
were not for that debt. He almost feels glad 
that he 7s in debt, lest his heart should other- 
wise be puff-d up with pride at finding himself 
sorich. About the time, probably, of his ordin- 
ation he takes to himself a wife. He had long 
known that this would be expected of bim,— 
that people look upon a minister's wife as a very 
necessary and useful appurtenance. They will 
be more likely to get the worth of their money, 
if they have two to labor for them, and on whom 
they can throw their own responsibilities, than 
if they had but one. So he had already chosen 
a wife as hopeful as himself, and they had only 
been waiting for some certain income before 
uniting their destinies together. And can there 
be any doubt as to their comfort for tho future, 
for are they not to receive FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS every year ! 

A house is coon eelected at an annual rent of 
$100, (as often more as less.) If the wife is as 
poor as the husband, and brings no setting out, 
the furniture is to be provided for somehow out 
of the first year’s salary. Presently the young 
minister finds his parish too extensive, and his 
people too much scattered to be properly at- 
tended to, without a horse for saving time and 
labor. He must be somewhat chary of both. 
Those two indispensable sermons on every Sab- 
bath—which day will come at the end of every 
six, whether he is ready for it or not—to say 
nothing of other duties, demand that he husband 
carefully all his resources, and so a hore he 
must haye. Another hundred dollars missing. 
Ifa wagon and other equipments are provided, 
they draw for an equal sum. “Ah! This first 
year,” sighs the bewildered novice, “this first 
year I shall scarcely be able to do much toward 
reducing my debt. But these unusual outlays 
can only cecur at the beginning, and I shall 
make it up easily hereafter, for my salary is to 
be five hundred dollars every year.” But some- 
how it looks smaller than it once did, and no 
longer doszles his fancy. He more than sus- 
pects it will not prove any foo large at any time, 
and could almost wish it could be increased a 
little for this first year, to meet the unusual de- 
mand upon it. And now, with from three to 
four-fifths of his stipend gone for indispensables 
during the very first quarter of the year, he be- 
gins to tremble lest he should not come out even 
at the end. That ravenous horse really con- 
sumes s0 much,—and then the wardrobe, from 
having been scanted for so long a time previously, 
is not in a very flourishing condition now, and 
many, many dollars are actually required to put 
it in decent order. 

I need not go on with this picture. I need 
not speak of the expenees incurred by sickness 
and trouble, by the entertainment of friends and 
strangers, of the wants of tho library, (for this 
latter will probably be utterly neglected, and the 
poor brain must receive many an extra cudgel- 
ling in consequence,) of the innumerable chan- 
nels through which money must and will be dis- 
bureed, in order to the decent appearance, and 
to the eupply of the actual and pressing necessi- 
ties of the family. If there is no very rapid or 
material increase of family, if good sound health 
continues to bless both the heads of it, so that 
hired help may be dispensed with, they may, 
and probably will, fight their way through their 
embarrassments at length, and manage for the 
future to keep clear of such troubles. It is 
cheerfully conceded that for some families the 
salary named above is sufficient. They may live 
on it in comfort, and lay by something besides. 
But as things ordinarily turn, not one in ten of 
those who enter on the full work of the ministry, 
under the circumstances above depicted, will 
find himself able both to live comfortably, and 
to fulfill his solemn obligations. And is it too 
much to say, that a very /urge portion of thoze 
who give themselves to this work, are thus em- 
barrassed and tormented for years and years! 

Something must be wrong somewhere. Is the 
fault entirely with thoee who seek the ministry 
under such circumstances? It may be, but I 
cannot so view it. Have not the churches en- 
couraged young men to enter the ministry after 
this manner? Is it not the object of the Edu- 
cation Society to assist etudents through thcir 
course of study, by /oaning money to be after- 
wards repaid out of the salary? That society, I 
believe, now bestows its aid in the form of a gra- 
tuity, requiring no written obligation in return. 
Yet formerly it took notes which promised a re- 
funding of the amount received, within a certain 
period after the cloee of the preparatory course. 
And I believe that even now it is understood that 
each beneficiary shall feel in honor bound to re- 
pay what he receives whenever he shall be able. 











dence could be thus legitimately trusted ; but 
where one would find relief in that way, would 
not ten be left to struggle without hepe, and to 
die without relief? Abler pens than mine have 
set forth the eorrows of such a struggle, and if 
the Churches can read without tears and repent- 
ance, then they must indeed be at the point of 
entire submersion in worldliness and avarice. 

But how and why do ministers get into debt 2 
W hy do they not, from the very outeet, regulate 
their expenditures according to their known in- 
come? Why contract those obligations which 
Will be so difficult to be discharged ? This ques- 
hon will here be thrown back upon us as though 
it had never been asked or answered. A few 
words concerning it seem necessary. 

Large numbers who enter the ministry are in 
debt for their education. To say that this ought 
Rot 89 to be, would be to reduce, perhaps by ono- 
half, the numbers of those who devote them- 
telves to this work. If these can be spared from 
the ministerial ranks, then it is well; and we 
must admit that none should adopt that profes- 
Sion who could not enter upon it without the 
*mbarrassment of debt. But can they be spared ? 
There are none too many in all; and it will be 
admitted that those who have struggled to qua- 
‘ify themselves, aro as active, talented, devoted, 
eeful asany. As it was in the beginning, even 
“sit now. God chooses, as a general thing, 
his under shepherds from among the poor and 
destitute. Theeo young men, feeling constrained 
‘0 preach the gospel of Christ, turn their 
thoughts to the necessary qualifications. Years 
of time, and large sums of money, must be ex- 
— in acquiring a fitness for the work. Their 
rv they can give, a part of the needed funda 
/y Can earn by extra exertion, as they go 
Pea For the remainder, they look to some 
tend, or to the Education Society, or both, and 


Rive their written obligation to pay back what 


ey receive from these sources. By dint of ef. 
“rts which would, otherwise directed, have laid 


in the mean time the foundations of a handsome 


canbetence, they find themselves, at length, li- 
any called, settled. They enter on the full 
ba TS of the pastoral office, with a light heart 

& hopeful spirit, notwithstanding the heavy 


I suppose the eociety now holds claims to a large 
amount against many of the ministers scattered 
all through the land. The small amount which 
has ever been refunded, proves how d/fficult it is 
for a minister at the present rates of compensa- 
tion, to discharge debts once contracted. For 
all these men would meet these obligations if 
they consistently could. They are your picked 
men, subjected to a rigid examination, and re- 
quired to produce unexceptionable testimonials 
as to moral and religious character, before ever 
any aid was granted them. The fact that they 
do not, in any large numbere, refund, proves con- 
clusively that they cannot. 

Now, if it is wrong for men to enter the min- 
istry in debt, and thus expose themselves to these 
perplexing burdens, then surely it is wrong for 
the Education Society, or for benevolent indivyi- 
duals, to encourage and assist them to do go. 
But if, on the other hand, men may properly go 
into the profession thus situated, then the 
churches are bound to furnish them with the 
means, in the shape of adequate compensation 
for their labors, for diecharging the debts which 
they have been thus lsd to contract. And minis- 
ters so situated not only may in justice, but in duty 
ought, to demand, for exertions which in another 
ephere would speedily ‘provide them means for 


tual deserts. If a man receives all his services 
are worth, or wastes his stipend by any manner 
of extravagance, we have no more tosay. But 
if he have been thrifty and frugal, and could 
have commanded wages sufficient for his pur- 
pore in another department of life, he is fully en- 
Let those dispute it who 


titled to them here. 
can. “The Jaborer is worth 


We think theee conclusions may be fairly 
drawn from what we have hitherto said: That 
every man who can be useful as a dresser of the 
Lord’s vineyard, is warranted to expect, and en- 
titled to receive, such a pecuniary return for his 
eervices a8 will enable him, and those dependent 
on him, to live as comfortably, as respectably, as 
the main part of his parishioners live,—to con- 
form to the average style of living in the com- 
munity where he may be located,—that the par- 
ish, if able, ought to give him such a living, and 

If he do not demand it, 
And since a minister is 
not at liberty, any more than other men, to con- 
tract debts without intending and endeavoring 
to pay them, he ought to seck a field of labor 
which will furnish him the means of freeing him- 
self from debts already contracted, and of keep- 
And no young 
man is under obligation to enter the ministry, 
unless there is a reasonable prospect that he will 
be thus provided for. No matter what his gifts 
may be, no matter how he may yearn after the 
ministerial office, he may, while withholding 
himself from the work because the churches will 
not meet their duty in the matter, shake off the 
dust of his feet, and throw the burden of respon- 


he ought to demand it. 
he “denies the faith.” 


ing clear for the time to com 


sibility upon them. 


If these points can be overthrown, let them go 
by the board. But let it be remembered that 
they will not be confuted by merely eaying that 
the ministers of Christ must not be influenced 
by mercenary motives,—that other callings have 
incidental evils as well as this, and that to speak 
the truth on these topics will frighten candidates 
for the eacred office out of the field. Everybody 
admits the two former statements, which do not 
affect the points in controversy, while the latter 


is a mere bugbear of an excit 


y of his hire.” 


ed imagination. 
* M.* 


———_e—_—_——_ 


THE OLD PARSONAGE LETTERS.—No VII. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I see that you have an- 
nounced the preceding letter as the Jast of the 
I had, however, contemplated another, 
and was about to send it to you. 
main idea of the series was expressed in my sec- 


series. 


ond letter, it is perhaps well to cloze without it. 


In closing this series, which the author feels 
to have been too long. already, he renders his 
thanks to all who have been kind enough to 
read them with the same spirit with which they 
The author has had a long and 
quite intimate acquaintance with the experiences 


were written. 


of ministers, and borne many a sorrow which 


falls to the lot of the profession, while he was 
himself preaching; and when he, by infirmity, laid 
aside the active use of his armor, he then found 
no unhallowed feclirg, he trusts, but on the con- 
trary many festering wounds that he was solici- 
tous about, not that they were his, but because 
Christ was dishonored thereby. I have assumed 
the disguise which to my knowledge has not 
been penetrated by any one publicly to this 
date, that I may be nothing, while my attempt 
to do good may be everything. 


I have spoken of are not 


be more glad than I. 
until they are removed will 


fluence cease. 


of the ministerial office. 
A sad and lamentable tr 


must remove the difficulty. 


often bave done. 
thank their 


and ministers reduced ? 
hands that force it down ? 
move independently and res 


is to be held, the 


If they 


My main proposition is this. 
men of PiETY, of sufficient TALENT, Of CHARACTER, 
with natural gifts in- PUBLIC SPEAKING, and all 
other acquirements to crowd the ministry, so as 
to cause as great a competition in the ministry 
as there is in every department of secular life, 
did not certain causes exclude them with a force 
they are unwilling to encounter, and which so 
effectually closes the pulpit that the numbers are 
yearly decreasing when compared with the ratio 
of demand: while these very young men swell 
the plethora of the other professions, other pur- 
suits, and the whole round of commerce, agri- 
culture and the arts; and this too in epite ofthe 
higher, holier, and more soul-satisfying nature 


If the grievances 


true, none would 
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uth. 


pectably. 





spectable style of living. 


ters who are to come. 


cal meetings occasion. 








meeting all their liabilities, a remuneration from 
those churches to which their lives are devoted, 
sufficient for the same end. Andif the churches 
will not, although abundantly able, mect this 
just demand, I am not prepared to say that a 
minister, who is embarrassed by pecuniary 
claims against him, may not seek a field of labor 
which will yield a return in some degree pro- 
portionate to the actual value of his services, and 
yet be in the way of duty, even although this 
places him under the necessity of laying aside, 





work of a minister of the everlasting Gospel. 





temporarily at least, the peculiar functions and 


The above remarks apply equally to the case 
of every minister who is laboring under pecu- 
niary embarrassment incurred after his advent 
into the profession, on account of not receiving 
a remuneration sufficient to maintain his family 
in comfort and decency, or apportioned to his ac- 











harvest good or Lad. 


* 


nity 


But as the 


are true, then not 


There are young 


If poverty is 
one of the causes referred to, then our churches 
It is a shame that 
the minister must accept as a gratuity, often 
against his delicacy, “a pastoral visit,” “a few 
books for his library” even though finely bound, 
with his name in gilt, and the name of the donors 
in a better hand than my trembling fingers can 
write, or “ find his store and market debts paid,” 
and this as an apology, it is silently understcod, 
for an inadequate salary. The blood mounts to 
my cheek, Messrs. Editors, when I think how 
often, in New England and the West, I have 
drove up to some hospitable deacon’s house, or 
some benevolent merchant's, and ministerially 
begged a night's lodging, because the churches 
to whem | was preaching compelled me to start 
on journies of many miles without enough, I 
will not eay dollars, but pennies to pay my ne- 
cessary expenses ;—though justice to myself com- 
pels me to say that I never have done this when 
I had funds enough in my pocket to pay my 
lodging, even if I went to bed supperlezs, as I 
Moreover, must ministers 
churches for ‘pastoral visits,” 
“ books,” &, as in your columns a few weeks 
since, and say, “it is refreshing?” To what 
stupidity is the common sense of our churches 
Must we drink the last 
dregs of the bitter cup of poverty, and thank the 
The merchant if he 
travels knows how to command the funds to 
If a rail- 
road meeting, or political or medical convention 
a d that they 
make no tax of hospitality to entertain the trav- 
eler or the delegate, and eanction rates of profit 
and of fees, that are necessary to support a re- 
But religious conven- 
tions, councils, synods, and general assemblies, 
to one and all the application is, Open your 
doors and entertain the poverty-stricken minis- 
And the writer too well 
knows the silent or open contempt, and sense of 
violated delicacy and privacy, these ecclesiasti- 
Better not meet at all 
than farther lessen the dignity and self-respect 
of ministers themselves, and make skeptics more 
in number in the bosoms of families, than the oc- 
casional conversions that the devoted minister, 
now and then, is, in the hands of God, the means 
of effecting. Yet I well know that many of our 
ministers could not attend these meetings with- 
out this course. But | only insist that it shows the 
depth of the wrongs inflicted on ministers; and 
it is no wonder that keen-eyed young men, tle 
very ones the profession wants, see this and stand 
aghast at the spectacle of our mean submission. 
The obstinate truth is, the merchant, political 
man, medical gentleman, and temperance or other 
delegate, take a stand the world justly respects, 
and we do not,—the argument of rum hotels, 
and Sabbath breaking taverns (which never oc- 
curs to you, minister! when making your trip 
to Boston or Niagara for recreation) to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But I cannot follow this 
topic longer. We ministers bave injured, and are 
injuring oureelves and the cause of Christ by any | through the 
and every like indignity we indulge ourselves in ; | inquire who 
aud it is no excuse for us in these United States, | what I may ay the glory of God. 
that we had rather be poor and preach, than rich 
and not preach. Tho ultimate harvest ie of | with a proper # ! 
more consequence than the present seed, be that 1 


Again, if our seminaries and colleges, yearly 
dismies to our churches a few either boorish 
Latin and Greek set-system educated young 
men, mostly more ignorant of what they are to 
do, and the way of doing it, than they who are 
the victims imagine, then better have no colleges 
and seminaries; or if they must give us broken- 
down health and disease to burden a properly 
educated mind, then it is time to question their 
divine right to inflict these results; who gave it 
to them ? where is the passage in the Bible that 
permits us to suffer one-third of our ministers to 
die prematurely, and as many more to labor with 
so much pain all their lives? Why, a farmer on 
the prairies of the West, who raises an hundred 
horses yearly for the burden of labor, when sold 


culate the effect of any system of rearing them, 
on the life and health of his stock ; and the laws 
of health of the yearling that he expects to yoke 
as a respectable and dignified ox to his plow, he 
has a right to calculate. But who are you in 
The Parsonage who dares to question venerabie 
colleges and seminaries, which have tainted th. 
life and health of nearly every one who is har- 
nessed to the chariot of the Lord, or put as. 
bullock to break the stubborn ground of heathen- 
ism, or the western home missionary prairies, 
with its tangled grass of error and vice? Itmay 
be true that the present system gives us the bee! 
men we have or ever have had, but still there 
may be room for a better system, though tho 


I claim is, that if a railroad board elect a reck- 


regardless of consequences, or hires a drunken 
or negligent watch, and thereby the life and 
health of one in ten thousand is destroyed or in- 
jured, and we are all justified in rousing to the 
examination as an insulted and abused commun- 
ity ;—what shall be said of a system of minis- 
terial education that lays in the silent grave, 
I will not say quite one in every ten, but many 


youth, who yearly put their lives and health in 
the hands of those who ought to know the prac- 
tical effect of their systems ; and to those who sur- 
vive leaves a cracked and unsound constituticn, 
which often renders half they attempt to do of 
no avail in their ministerial office? Within the 
former observation of the writer, the voting by 


violent shock cn many an unprepared student, 
and cut off more than one in a single class by 
death as a consequence. I can point, almost in 
sight of my unccuth parsonage, as it overlooks 


May, and show you a melancholy cxample. 
The book of Zencphon’s Anabasis was a few years 
ago laid as a new task on a class by a New Eng- 
land college. Our candidate for the ministry 
unexpectedly found it in his hands, and resvlved to 
read it as well as the best in his class. Before 
the task was accomplished the exhausted young 
man was carried home to die ; he merely reach- 
ed home and expired. His mother, long feeble. 
died in a few hours after her only son; and in 
yonder church-yard negr the neighboring village, 


Norwalk, when death reveled in such a dread. 
ful manner, without cause. The young man | 


acquaintance ; he had, in the bands of the Lord, 
termmad bad os . + cea 

his hopes of a life of doing good. 

A few weeks ago the writer visited New York, 


vergaries lately closed. 
merchant with feeble health, and asked : Francis, 


become a minister, as you once expected to be? 
The reply was: ‘“ Mr. -——, I studied too hard 
at college. You know that five months of my 
junior year I was sick at my father’s house ; Dr. 
James M. Smith, of Springfield, Mass, attended 
me ;” (the one recently killed at Norwalk, and 
buried in that lovely ground in Springfield the 
Monday following the accident, amid somany 
sorrowing friends ;) ‘“ he said it was geneml de- 
bility that affected me; that he could name no 
disease. By his care I recovered; thovgh | 
have had no day free from pain since. I am 
searcely well enough to attend to my budness; 
much less could I preach. But no one «nows 
the struggle I had in giving up the idea o! being 
@ minister.” 

Need I give more! I could be silentwere it 
not that in these ways, as well as by the many in- 
direct influences thence emanating, the umber 
and tho power of the ministry are co greatly 
injured. And too, were it the fact tat the 
precent college and seminary systems rarey failed 
to give us the right stamp of men, I coud be si- 
lent over an evil of which I have had kuwledge 
for years. But when this system asa whle gives 
us young ministers that render £0 poor eatifaction 
to our churches, 80 illy adapted to thei profes- 
sion, that is, to the doing good practally, I 
cannot pass it by as one cause that maces min- 
isters few. In some western places it is phrase 
I have often heard over a young eeminty grad- 
uate just licensed to preach, ‘He wi make 
something ofa minister when he gets 8 learned 
starch cut of him.” That is when hbas un- 
learned half he has learned, and accired the 
eseential half of his education that ngollege or 
seminary gives him, he will be a manf self-re- 
liance, knowing what he is about, andwherefore 
he thinks and acts. 

But again I protest I am not wring against 
colleges and seminaries. No! I vuld we had 
more of them. I only say thatémid all the 
multiplied causes that injure theharacter, the 
mis-education of ministers is a +use not to be 
overlooked, when we see the latters few in the 
whitened fields ripe for the sick} 

But I cannot review all I havsaid, nor speak 
of all the causes that leesen ¢2 power, useful- 
ness and dignity of the profagn, and thus con- 
requently of the number ofmnisters. 

One word more. | have jen and read all that 
has been published in replyc whet I have writ- 
ten. So little of weight afict has been given 
in reply, that I am the a¢e Convinced that 
there are tcpics in referer: to the whole eub- 
ject that will bear, and ght to have close 
and public scrutiny. I omforgive those who 
have intentionally mierepe*nted what I have 
said. 

As to “tenaciousnesg ‘2 little dictatoriaJ,” 
“ mercenary,” “ bitter, 4d all such imputations, 
I am gatisfied that anyndid reader will see the 
opposite of all these. am tenacious only as 
facts are stubborn: ™ dictatorial only as ex- 
perience makes meO%itive: | em mercenary 
only that the pastomay be independent, have 
the power to do go, and act without the tra- 
mels that bind bir | have eaid nothing bitter, 
only as far as thetperience of every pastor is 
such. No one haed the heart that beats be- 
neath these letf, Who dreams of uttering 
these and other kind words. 

Messrs. Editg 1 have quite a liet of similar 
topics that I wit? have published during the 
year to come, ™Y life and present health are 
continued. Ipyone has a word for my advice 
on the fu _ reach me through you, a8 
accompanyinghi give you a way to reach me 

fe those I can trust. Do not 
¢ only, is what I have said, or 








y/all who have read these letters 
bid you adieu. 
Tue Op Parsonace. 


Again th 


to work in our eastern cities, has a right to cal- 


state of public sentiment is not ripe for it.” All 


less superintendant of their road, or a superin- 
tendent employs a man who keeps his time bi!l 


out of the one, two, or three hundred precious 


the Corporation of an additional Greek bock, or 
difficult piece of mathematics, has come with 


this lake, so charming now in the last tints of 


the white merble points its shaft over both, ae 
directly murdered by the vote of Zenophon’s Ana- 
basis, as if they had been at the fatal draw at 


alluded to, was one of the most promising of my 


among other objects to be present at the anni- 
While there, he met a 


I have often wished to icquire why you did not 








THE MINISTRY AND THE TIMES. 


That we are on the brink of a new era in our 
physical, intellectual and moral history as a race 
cannot be denied. It will not do to utter the 
common-place, Every man has thought so in his 
day, and politely take leave of the whole ques- 
tion. It is of too great consequence to Jehovah's 
glory and tothe interests of Jesus’ kingdom, aad 
to the eternal welfare of multitudes of souls, to 
be passed over in this way. 
Humanity is on the move; everywhere the 
world gives indications of progress in discovery, 
in invention, in b ,in , in literature, 
in religion. Man rubs his eyes and seems to 
awake from the sleep of centuries; new strength 
enters his frame, and new necessities call forth 
its fullest exercise. Religion is no exception to 
this law of progress, and the minister of religion 
must notbe. Itis unquestionably and undoubted- 
ly true that religious doctrine and practice is be- 
ing better understood than formerly. Religious 
movements take a broader basis and a wider 
range; and religious men seem desirous to enjoy 
e wider field and breathe a more Catholic epirit. 
This is well! We have no desire to suppress, 
to retard, to put on the drag and modify onward 
motion. The history of the past assures us that 
the religious atmosphere has never been stirred 
in vain; greater moral health and religicus 
vigor has been the universal consequence. Let 
it go on—it is healthy, it is moral, it is progres- 
sive, it is in the right direction. Let us not fear 
infidelity ; the spasmodic, the pusillanimous will 
stand aghast, but to the man who believes in the 
eternity of truth, and the existence and Word of 
God, in the progress and destiny of man, allsuch 
appearances will be gratifying ; he will hail them 
as the certain auguries of a riper condition of the 
human intellect, a loftier stand-point for relig- 
ion, and a wider theater on which to operate for 
the glory of God and the good of man. These 
movements in the outer world indicate what sort 
of clergymen the times require. He must be a 
man of progressive, of ripened intelligence, not 
merely in connection with theology, but in 
every other department. Education for the pul- 
pit has been too much confined to the details of 
purely religious doctrine and practice, and too 
little to the general and every-day wants of men, 
so that young men entering the ministry are 
frequently found armed cap-a-pie on every point 
of doctrinal, ethical, or dogmatical theology, 
well versed in German neology and rationalism, 
yet so far as the real dutics of a pulpit are con- 
cerned in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they are infants! 
We require in our day full-grown men in the 
ministry ; men of enlarged vision, of expanded 
mind, of liberal views and feelings, and active 
habits; men who study man under every phase, 
and examine society from every angle of vision; 
men who discern the times and have enough of 
the protean principle of adaptation to meet 
their wants; men who not only live up to their 
times, but can keep a “look-out ahead” and an- 
ticipate time and progress by advanced ideas ; 
men who not only furnish in the pulpit instruc- 
tion, to nurture the feelings and sympathies, but 
are capable of giving a vigorous indoctrination 
to the understanding in idea, and that develop 
religious human nature equably. Both extremes 
must be avoided : a religious instruction that is 
purely intellectual expands the mind and neg- 
Iects the heart; eslarges idea and freezes 
sympathy ; makes a religious man all head and 
‘no heart, all idea and no feeling, highly intel- 
; rs . - 
castval hut sb pa ytgational, | A religions edu: 
anity, enervates religion, emasculates the Chris- 
tian character, and effeminates the whole ;ower 
of piety ; it makes a man all heart and no head, 
all emotion and no idea, all sympathy and no 
staminal religious intelligence ; all stir, fuss and 
zeal, and no cardinal intellectual vigor; a hin- 
drance, and not a help to the Christian Church 
To be useful, religious teaching must be intel- 
lectual and emotional, addressed to the head and 
the heart, to the wants of the body as well as 
the soul, to man’s earthly as well as his epiritual 
interests, to things that perish with the using as 
well as those that are to live forever, to the 
passing events of time as well as to those great 
realities that lie extended along the vast ex- 
panses of eternity. Such an education in the pul- 
pit the wants of the times require, and the min- 
ister who would meet these wants must buckle 
on hisarmor. The preacher of fifty years ago, 
whose ideas, teachings, hopes, fears, sympathies, 
all belong to the same fossil period, is as fit to be 
the teacher of rising humanity, of the all grasp- 
ing intellect of man at the presenthour, as would 
the lumbering dilligence and stage-wagon of 
former times be to take the place and assume 
the duties of our modern railway “plant.” Man 
has grown vigorously during these years, and 
especially on the surface of this continent ; and 
it is noticeable that in this country, from its bu- 
siness character, and ever-active, restless inhab- 
itants, mind grows much quicker than sympathy; 
the perceptive more speedily than the reflective 
powers; the intellectual faculties more than the 
moral sentiments. This needs a balance in the 
pulpit. It will not do to check—must guide; 
to hinder—must direct ; to denounce—must bal- 
lance. There is room for man’s active powers; 
let him work ; let him freely and uncontrolledly 
carry out all his business engagements ; but let 
him have the warning voice of his pastor, not to 
sacrifice the soul to the body, eternity to time, 
that which is to come to that which is present. 
The acquirement of knowledge in our day is 
rapid ; the press, the platform, the conversational 
Circle teem with intelligence; the pulpit must 
not be behind. A thousand and one instrumen- 
talities are at work in the fabrication of ideas; 
the pulpit must go forward. Men have assumed 
the right to think, and they will think; to put a 
stopper on it is impossible; as well attempt to 
stay the winds of heaven, or check in their pre- 
gress the waves cf the sea; the moment the peo- 
ple have reached in intelligence the pulpit, its 
power is gone ; its educative influence is at an 
end. The pulpit must be in advance; growing 
ideas must occupy that sacred place if it is to be 
really efficient and truly useful. There is much 
that yet remains to be unfolded in divine truth, 
much that requires tobe more clearly understood | 
and lucidly taught, much that will give increas- | 
ed light on the nature and character of Godand 
human relationship to him. Theology is yet to 
a considerable extent occult. The theology of 
nature and Providence is being unfolded each | 
day ; every discovery in ecience, every approxi- 
mation to a clearer acquaintanceship with the| 
laws of nature, is an increasing cumulative de- 
monstration in favor of theology. If this is the| 
case in connection with natureand Providence, are 





Bible? Itis impossible. New relationships, new | 
bearings aad aspects of divine truth will become | 
manifest as time proceeds. In proportion as man | 
advances in the study of himself, as society 8- 
sumes from time to time its ever varying and 


spiritual necessities arise, so will the aptitude, 


80 long a period. 
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the subject of free and general criticiem ; and 
consequently, as its duties are discharged, it must 
become an object of like or dislike, of opposition 
or influence. This is a great moral fact, and 
certainly points out many important inferences 
that might be logically drawn. We must culti- 
vate a closer acquaintanceship with the world, its 
wants and its necessities, and endeavor in our 
preaching to meet these,—not to obtain a dis- 
tant, indistinct, hot-house view of things, but 
sce them as they really are, and address our- 
selves to their remedy. We must mect man as he 
is, not as he was, and keep pave with his onward 
growth, nay, help him forward. If the world is 
to be blessed, saved, and sanctified, the pulpit, 
the ministry must be the advance guard. Now 
is it not true that on some great points the pul- 
pit lags behind? The effect of this must bo bad. 
The Christian ministry in Great Britain are 
opening their eyes to this fact, as witness the 
recent movements in London. It will be weil to 
notice the same important point in this country. 

In short, to meet the times, the Christian min- 
ister must be an enlightened, liberal-minded, pro- 
gressive, active man, not too wise to be taught, 
too positive to be moved forward, or so learned 
as not to accomodate himself to the age in which 
he lives; but one who can freely come down to 
the lowest as well as ascend to tho highest ca- 
pacity. 

CHILTONVILLFE. 

a 


For the Independent. 


MISSIONARY COLONIES. 


I have been casting a retrospective glance at 
the missionary enterprise in the United States 
during the last forty years. And I have seen in 
it enough to fill my heart with gratitude and 
praise to the great Head of the Church that he has 
poured out such rich blessings upon so feeble an 
instrumentality. He has come with power into 
the midst of our churches, and opened the 
hearts of Christians to an enlarged benevolence. 
He has raised up a series of men ekillful to de- 
vise and prudent to execute measures of Chris- 
tian phiJanthropy. He has cent forth laborers 
into his vineyard, endowed with no ordinary qua- 
lifications for the work, and these have gone 
forth and dotted our earth over with the inetitu- 
tions of Christianity. And by the blessing of 
70d on thes? efforts, 1 have seen the islands of 
the sea casting their idols to the moles and the 
bats—I have seen the eunlight of the Gospel 
streaming on the benighted millions of Asia— 
and even scorned and degraded Africa is look- 
ing up through her fetters and tears to the light 
now dawring upon her in the West. Such suc- 
cess ig indeed too wonderful furme. Surely man 
has not wrought it. I can trace the secret of it 
only up to Him who, eighteen hundred years 
ago, stood 02 Olivet and said to a little band of 
weeping disciples: ‘ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and on earth.” ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature ” 

But while we give thanks for past success, the 
question naturally arises: Is this all that needs 
to be done? Have the American churches ful- 
filled their duty to Christ and his cause? Will 
they, in the years to come, discharge all their 
obligations by simply maintaining their present 
position, and suffering the arch-enemy to regain 
none of the trophies thus wrested from him ? 
They have indeed accomplished a great and 
glorious work. But was it for it, and only this, 
that their Great Head planted them here in the 
wilderness, away from the dead formulas and 
chilling influence of [urcpean Christianity ; and 
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sphere in which to strike out their roots and put 
forth their branches? Was it for this that He 
has heaped upon them such a profusion of 
worldly treasures—that He has so often watered 
them with the dews of Heaven--and so often in- 
terposed to save them from the in-rushing tide 
oferror? On the contrary, may not the finger 
of God be seen in every event of our ecclesiastical 
history, pointing us onward toa far more glo- 
rious destiny in the future? So it seems to me. 
I believe He has a work for our American 
churches to accomplish, the beginning of which 
they have 2s yet scarcely seen. Two thousand 
missionaries are but a small detachment of the 
vast army that shall yet go forth to fight the 
battles of the Lord from our American Zion. 
And in my retrospect, | have also seen that 
the missionary enterprise in our Jand has been 
a steadily progressive work. God has led our 
churches along step by step from one eminence 
to another. The labors of the Mayhews and 
of Elliott, and afcerwards of David Brainerd, 
made way in the fulnces of time for the bringing 
in of a Samuel J. Mills and the American 
Board. And here let us glance for a moment at 
the career of the American Board of Commir- 
sioners fur Foreign Missions. A nobler associa 
tion for a nobler purpose perhaps never existed 
in our world. I know of none that ever gained 
a firmer hold on the confidence and sympathy of 
Christians—none that ever engaged more gene- 
rally their hearty co-operation. But I cannot 
regard the number of missionaries which it has 
sent forth, and the success which has attended 
their labors, as by any means the most import- 
ant benefit which it has conferred on the cause 
of Christ. Let it be considered no disparage- 
ment of that noble institution if I term it a pre- 
paratory school in which God has been for forty 
years educating the American churches, fer a 
more commanding position in his kingdom on 
earth. In it the churches have learned the 
Juxary there is in Christian benevolence. They 
have learned here, if no where else, that there is 
an aggressive force in the Gospel of Christ which 
renders it powerful to tke pulling down of strong 
holds. And here too they have learned the 
practicability of eending that Gospel abroad into 
all the earth. The question of the efficacy of 
miesionary labor is no longer a theoretical one. 
The Gospel Trumpet has been sounded in almost 
every land, and though its blast has been at 
times feebly blown, yet it has penetrated thou- 
sands of sin-deafened ears and awakened to life 
multitudes sleeping in moral death. And this 
exposition of the true idea of the missionary 
enterprise I regard as the most eesential benefit 














there no new discoveries of God to be made in the | something more than mere stewards of God's 


multitudinous phases, as new moral wants and | something startling in the fact that the number 


the fitness, the peculiar adaptation of Scripture | work, bears such a large ratio to the number of 
be rcen. It isa book for all ages and countries | actual laborers in the field. The enterprise thus 
and circumstances. It is as fit to guide us as it| has an air of inefficiency about it which docs 
was to direct those that lived two thousand years| violence to my common sense, notwithstanding 
ago, and will be as perfect a rule of righteous- | the amount of Jabor actually performed. I have 
ness for those that are to live two thousand years | not faith enough to suppose that the whole wide 
hence as it is at present, if the world endures for | field of the world is to be harvested while the 
| great body of the church stand around its enclo- 
The ministry must keep pace with the times | sures, to watch the progrese of the few scattered 
if their infiuence is to be rationally sustained. | laborers, and to give them their hard earned 
The sacred office does not now command as it| wages as they come in at night from their toil. 
did fifty years ago a blind, a passive obedience, ! To complete this work we want on the part of 
when the man stood protected behind the office. | the Church, not a diminution of money or 
The pulpit and its occupant are both in our day prayer, but an increase of active and efficient 


which the cause of Christ has derived from the 
American Board. 

And what we now most need is a reduction of 
these principles to practice on the part of the 
Church. We wantan influence which shall bring 
these doctrines to bear upon the daily life of the 
lay members of the Church. We want some- 
thing that shall deepen their interest and enlist 
more fully their sympathies and co-operation. 
We want to roll upon them a more crushing 
eense cf reeponsibility than they have ever yet 
sustained. We want them to feel that they are 


temporal bounties—that they are not mere bank- 
ers for Christ, upon whom the missionaries are 
to draw for a support, and whose duties to their 
Master and his cause are discharged whenever 
those drafts are duly honored. To me there is 


of inspectors and pay-masters in the missionary 


sleep being a turbid, troubled sleep; closing 
with some very appropriate reflections to those 
who resort here for rest and recreation. 
who never labor, or do any useful work, will 
seck rest or recreation here in vain; and in thus 
pursuing what they never find, they bave feo- 
ble type of the miserable life and miserable eter- 
nity before them. 


Saratoga, that here you may meet and make a0- 
quaintances from all parts of the Union, enjoy- 
ing social intercoursy in the walk, ealoon, or 
wherever you chance to meet. Perhaps at the 


labor. And we want the labor, not only of an 
educated and devoted ministry, but also of intel- 
ligent and self-denying laymen. We want the 
labor of men who ehall do for the love of Christ, 
what hundreds are daily doing for the love of 
money,—men who shall take their talents, their 
energies, their lives out into foreign lands and 
there wear out their days in exemplifying the 
spirit of the Gospel in the face of perishing hea- 
heathen. 

Iam aware that God in his providence has 
made the foolishness of preaching the most 
effective instrument in the hands of the Church 
for saving souls. I know that a regularly or- 
dained ministry is vitally essential to the per- 
petuation and propagation of Christianity, and | 
would not seem to undervalue it. 1 would not 
give it a lower position in the economy of grace 
than the apostles themselves assigned to it. But 
can Christ and him crucified be preached in no 
other way than by the minister from the desk ? 
Have Christians, in the private walks of life, 
nothing to do with making known the Gospel to 
others? Does the injunction of Christ, “ to 
preach the Gospel to ever” creature,” ~-ch no 
farther down in the church than the ministry ? 
Have /aymen no part in this work beyond that 
of paying their minister's ealary? On the con- 
trary, is not every true child of God under sol- 
emn obligations to stay up the hands and encour- 
age the heart of his pastor, by giving to the 
impenitent a practical exhibition of the truths 
which are weekly set forth in the sanctuary? 
And carrying the same principle out into the 
foreign field, what more powerful ally, save the 
Holy Spirit, can the missionary have than the 
presence around him of intelligent and devoted 
laymen, who shall be living commentaries on 
the power of the Gospel over the heart and life of 
man? On this point, whatever may be their 
theory, the practice of the great body of the 
church seems to be sadly at fault. They look 
upon the miesionary work as appertaining exclu 
sively to the ministry, and one with which lay- 
men have no general concern further than to 
provide for the maintenance of the actual labor 
ers. They look upon the “ missionary spirit” as 
a grace appertaining almost exclusively to their 
minister. They make him the thermometer of 
their desires and emotions upon the subject. 
He is their chief source of information regarding 
the wants of the heathen and the operations of 
the “ Board.” If he has a warm, fall heart they 
will honor him by a full attendance upon the 
Monthly Concert, and by a liberal contribution 
when the collector makes his call; and then act 
as though the’r responsibility in the matter were 
atanend. They have paid their tar and the 
ministry is answerable for the rest. If, per- 
chance, through a newspaper paragraph or the 
speaker ata public meeting, the cry of perish- 
ing millions reaches their ear, a dollar quickly 
stifles the sound. If at the recital of a story of 
missionary trials and privations the tear of sym- 
pathy starts down the cheek, a bank bill quickly 
brushes it away. They have done all that they 
have any “call” to do, and their consciences are 
at rest. They doindeed pray, and that earnestly, 
for the cause of missions—pray for the coming 
in of the latter day glory, but too often in ench 
vague terms as to exhibit but a slight sense of 
heir individual responsibility in regard to the 
work. There things ought not so to be. 

D. N.Y. 








LETTER FROM SARATOGA, 


Saratoca Sprines, Aug. 3, 1853. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—This fashionable water 
ing place is more than usually thronged this 
season, Owing in part to the great crowd of visi- 
tors who came north to see the Crystal Palace. 
and to spend a few days or weeks at Saratoga ; 
and in part to the general prosperity of the 
country, as money is found to be a very conve- 
nient article for those who seck health or recre- 
ation at this place. The number of strangers in 
the village is thought to be not less than seven 
or eight thousand. by fer the greater part of 
these are sober, intelligent, respectable-looking 
people, who como here, not for dissipation, but 
to regain health,—to rest from labor, and gain 
strength for other labor, so that the most perfect 
order and propricty is observable in the streets 
and public houses. Indeed there is less noize 
and rowdyism visible here than in many villages 
of a thoureand inhabitants. A clergyman re- 
marked last Sabbath, that he thought this good 
order and quict was owing to the fact that those 
who come are eo lizy—too lazy to make any 
noise, or follow dissipation! This may have 
some influence, still | have never known mere 
lazinees without some higher virtues, to secure 
such propriety of deportment among so many 
thousands as are assembled for recreation in thir 
village. There is, doubtless, profanity, gaming 
and dissipation enough here, but it is confined 
to a few, and kept mostly out of sight. 
The Sabbath of Saratoga is, as in former sea- 
cone, a quiet day, aod many of the visitors go to 
the house of God. In the Presbyterian church. 
on the last Sabbath, President Wayland preached 
in the morning, from 24 Cor. 3: 3, 4, a very 
clear, practical discourse on the power of the god 
of this world, or of passion and desire, to blind 
the cyes of men to epiritual and eternal things 
In the afternoon, President Hitchcock preached 
from the words, “The Lord will not do good, 
neither will he do evil,” in which he spoke of 
modern infidelity, which acknowledges a God. 
but robs him of his character, and separates him 
from his works,—denying any special Provi- 
dence, and attributing all things that come to 
pass to Law, as though the world, and all things 
in it, went on of themeelves, without the agency 
of God. The preacher showed how the doctrine 
of a special Providence was not only taught 
in the Bible, but consistent with reason and 
science,—how the discoveries and analogies in 
science confirm instead of disproving this doc 
trine of a special divine agency in the creation 
and government of the world. The discourse 
was listened to with great interest by many who 
had never before heard this abstruse subject dis- 
cussed in euch a practical, and yet scriptural 
and philosophical manner. 
In the evening, Dr. BushnelJ, of Hartford, 
preached from the words, “‘ But he was asleep,” 
upon the sleep of Je+us,—a subject he did not 
recollect ever to have heard preached upon, and 
yet affording matter for profitable thought. The 
discourse was very ingenious, original, charac- 
teristic, beautiful, and withal practical. How 
the Deity could sleep in the perzon of Jesus, he 
would not attempt to explain, for it was a mys 
tery. It was hardly satisfactory to say, as some 
might do, that Jesus only slept as /uman ; while 
the theory of the Unitarian, that, because Jesus 
slept, he could be on/y human, was contradicted 
both by scripture, and what we know of his 
character. He made many, not only interesting, 
but very practical remarks on the subject of 
sleep, as a reet from labor, labors of love, like 
that of Jesus,—how the guilty, the vicious, the 
intemperate, the idle, cannot enjoy the rest and 
the peace of the industrious and virtuous,—their 


Those 


It is one of the pleasant featares of a visit to 


morning draught, you recognize the face of a 

friend you have not seon for five, or ten, or twen- 

ty years, 

Here, as elsewhere, the outward appearance 

will not always be found a correct index, either 
of character or happiness; for where you see 
most apparent joy and gayety, you might find 

within, most feverish discontent, sorrow, and 
sickness of heart; while all, however cheerful, 
have within cares and sorrows strangers cannot 
read. Nor is character quite correctly repre- 
sented by clothes. If for one day the visitors 
at Saratoga, wero to be dreesed according to their 
real worth or character, there would, doubtless, 
be considerable change of apparel! Many in the 
higher circles might miss their lace, their silks, 
and jewelry, and perhaps see them on the hum- 
ble strangers they had looked down upon with 
pity, a3 so far boneath themselves! Such a 
change of apparel, for one day, might not only 
subject some to mortification, but suggest profit- 
able reflections! But is there not coming a day 
whon al! will be adorned, not according to their 
own fancy, or wealth, or station, but according 
to their character, and that not for one day 
only, but for an eternity ’ J. T. 


LETTER FROM OWA, 


lowa, July 25, 1853. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GentLemen :—In about eighteen months from 
this present writing the first portion (or branch 
we will not assert which), of the Pacific railroad 
—to be built in the free states west of the Mis- 
sissippi—will reach the Des Moines. A corps of 
five engineers have already commenced opera- 
tions westward from Burlington. They make the 
survey through to the mouth of the Platte—fol- 
lowing the “ old Mormon trail,” almost oo-inci- 
dent with a parallel of latitude—at the instance 
and expense of the Michigan Central R. R. 
Co. Meantime the first locomotive intended to 
ply between lowa and the rest of the world to- 
ward sunrise has been put on the track opposite 
Burlington. The track west to the Des Moines 
will be laid nearly as soon as that east to Peoria, 
Logansport, &e. 

This beautiful “ Riviere des Moines” (River of 
the Monks), is the chief internal artery of Lowa. 
The sources of its “ Middle Fork” in Minnesota 
run within three miles of the cotton wood or 








prssed.” 2 
of its capacity to sustain manufactures I am 


Waraju branch of the St. Peters on the one side, 
and within five miles of the Big Sioux, a tribu- 
tary of the Missouri, on the other. The Big 
Sioux flows to the soutbwest, forming at its 
mouth the boundary angle of Minnesota in that 
direction—300 miles due west of Dubuque. The 
Cotton Wood and the St. Peter's or Minnesota 
debouch into the Mississippi at Fort Snelling, 
and the Des Moines passing through the entire 
length of the State of lowa—four hundred miles 
in its course—forms, where it enters the Missis- 
sippi, its south eastern boundary angle just 
below Keokuk. You have learned something 
from your late “lowa Correspondent” of the 
“Des Moines River Improvement,” which has 
been going forward for several years past. It 
will cost $1,500,000, and be completed probably 
in four or five years. Boats now run to Fort 
Des Moines, about two hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Des Moines River, and the towns 
along the River are thriving and growing rapidly 
under the new impulse of immigration and busi- 
ness. Those of most promise are Farmington, 
Bonaparte, Kentonsport, Keosauqua, lowaville, 
Ottumwa, Eddyville, &c. Being central to the 
great cval tract, and broken go often with rapids 
furnishing abundances of water power, this river 
mist be in a few years lined with prosperous 
and wealthy manufacturing villagee, whose pro- 
ducts, a3 well «8 those of the farms and orchards 
of the Des Moines valley, will be borne to the 
Mievissippi ond the Missouri by the railroad 
which will so soon connect those two great 
rivere. 

Towns are aiso growing up rapidly along the 
Minnezota River, and as you have no regular 
correspondent in that quarter—the next traveler 
who writes you from that region will probably 
astonish you with his report of the “ progress of 
civilization.” We hear of such names as Good 
Road's Village, :loomington, Shakopee, Louis- 
ville, Bevan’s Landing, Henderson, Le Sueur 
City, Rock Bend, Babcock’s Landing, Kasota, 
Mankato—not to mention others farther up 
among the recent haunts of the red men. 

The great coal field of lowa—hitherto isulated 
from the world of industry and business, is just 
about to rise into commercial importance. The 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R. will pass 
over or cut through coal-beds throughout almost 
its entire Jength. No one has yct conceived the 
multitude of forges, furnaces and factories which 
are yet to feed the business of that road or the 
contiguous region of Southern lowa. The coal 
field underlies nearly forty counties ; it com- 
mences on the North, or 176 miles west of Du- 
buque, and spreads north-west and south-west 
till its base line on the Missouri boundary ex- 
tends through the whole southern tier of coun- 
ties except Lee; on the east it commences a 
few miles west of Burlington and ends on the 
west a few miles east of Council Bluffs; it in- 
cludes the valleys of the Des Moines, the Che- 
cauque (remembered—mostly—by Mr. Thomp- 
son as the Skunk) and the Grand River of Mis- 
souri, and all the tributaries of the Missouri 
between the Grand and the Nishnabatona ; 
three-fourths of the whole course of the Des 
Moines (nearly 300 miles) lies in the middle of 
it as its grand natural artery ; it extends through 
two degrees of latitude and three and a half of 
longitude ; and its whole contents are estimated 
at 25,000 equare miles. It is eeparated from tho 
coal field of illinois by a limestone belt varying 
in width from 25 to 50 miles. Dr. Owen says of 
it, in his noble report on the Geology of Wiecon- 
tin, lowa aud Minnesota, that it occupies “a 
region of country, which, taken as a whole, is 
one of the most fertile in the United States. No 
country can present to the farmer greater faci- 
lities for subduing, in a short time, wild land. 
Its native prairies are fields made ready to his 
hands. Its rich, black soil, ecarcely less produc- 
tive than that of the Cedar Valley, returns him 
reward for his labor a hundred fold. The rural 
beauty of this portion of Jowa can hardly be sur- 
In confirmation of what is above said 


tempted to quote a passage in Hugh Miller's 
“ First Impressions of England.” Contrasting 
the emall ccal field of central England with “ the 


three huge coal fields of the United States,”—he 
remarks that the furmer, though hardly equal to 
one of the larger Scottish lakes, has “ made Bir- 
mingbam the first iron depot of Europe, and 
filled the country with crowded towns and busy 
villages.” “And if one small field has done #0 
much, what may we not expect from those vast 
basins, laid down by Lyell in the geological map 
of the United States !” Calling to mind the pro- 
= could not, the scheme of its fulfillment,” 
and how North America, 
ley 
pre 
Assyria and Rome. 0 
equal in extent, some of them, TO ALL ENGLAN D, 
and whoee dark seams, exposed to the light for 
miles, inlay the landscape as with cbony, and im- 
part to it its most striking peculiarity of feature 
—seem destined to furm no mean ~—_ of its 

eatness, If a patch containing but a few square 
ae has fd so much for central England, what 
may not fields containing many hundred square 
leagues do for the United States ! 


f Berkeley be thought he could see “ what 


still covered in Berke- 
‘s day with primeval forests, is to rise to the 
-eninence among nations once occupied by 
“Its enormous coal fields 


\ Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 
It was resolved at the last meeting of the Gene- 











Congress Spring, where all resort to take their 


ral Association to raise $5000 for lowa College. 








This will look small to you at the east ; but itisa 
large sum for a company of home missionaries who 
have straitened their narrow incomes to get the 
College forward so far; and on many of whose 
fields—new, and poor in money at the best—ex- 
traordinary efforts are now making to build Kittle 
churches under the stimulus of the Convention 
Fund. The trustees have just elected Rev. 
David S. Sheldon Professor of Natural Sciences, 
aud Rov. Daniel Lane Principal of the Prepara- 
tory Department. Mr. S. is a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College, formerly a successful teacher in 
Bennington, Vt., Potsdam, N. Y., and Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and also assistant in chemistry, &c. 
to Prof. Fowler of Middlebury. He has had 
charge of the Preparatory Department at Daven- 
port during the year past. Mr. Lane is a gra- 
duate of Bowdoin College, Maine, formerly 
English Principal in one of the best academies in 
that state (at North Yarmouth), and lately a 
home missionary at Keo:auqua. He has once 
declined a professorship in the College. The 
accession of these brethren to the corps of instruc- 
tors is regarded by its friends as promising the 
happiest results in the future usefulness and 
success of the institution. They are able and 
tried men—‘ apt to teach.” 
The track of the railroad from Davenport to 
the Missouri River (one of the roads Pacific- 
ward sure to be built—being backed by the 
%means and energy of the Southern Michigan 
R. R. Co.) has been located directly in front of 
the College grounde—kirting the base of the 
fine and commanding bluff on which the present 
College edifice stands. ‘Thus do those great in- 
ventions that move and advance the world come 
together on the sun-set side of the “ Father of 
Rivers.” The Co.tece! the Rartroap! the 
Macnetic TeLecraru! One who has gazed 
over that enchanting panorama of river, plateau, 
and bluffs, from Old Fort Armstrong or the Rock 
Island shore—in tho days, not long gone by,— 
when a few pioneer houses marked the site of 
Davenport, cannot but marvel that these three 
great institutions of modern civilization have 
reached and changed the scene so soon ! 

“ Church”-enlargement is sometimes necessary 
to the Congregational churchea of the west. 
The church at Davenport, of which Rev. Ephraim 
Adams is pastor, have found it a pleasant neces- 
sity to extend their edifice twenty-five feet. The 
society—which has special importance from its 
contiguity to the College —is prospercus. 

The State Committee on the $8,000 fund, at 
their meeting last week at Davenport, granted 
aid to the feeble churches of lowa—including 
$225 loan—to the amount of $1890. Other ap- 
plications also are before them. 

The institution at Yellow Springs (Kossuth), 
twenty miles northwest of Burlington, sustained 
by our (N. 8.) Presbyterian brethren, has been 
enlarged to the capacity of a College. Rev. Mr. 
Cass of Fort Madison was last week elected Pre- 
sident, Rev. I. M. Phillips of Kossuth, Professor 
of Languages, and Mr. Nathan R. Leonard, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. Mr. Cass was formerly 
amember of Utica Presbytery, N. Y., and Mr. 
Phillips a home missionary at Hazel Green, Wis. 
Quite a number of young men who have the 
ministry as an ultimate object have been gather- 
ed into the academical department, which is all 
that is at present in operation, and it is expected 
to build for this, another season (with eastern 
aid), a building to cost about $4000. 

Yours, 





VIATOR. 





The Independent. 
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DISMISSION OF A PASTOR. 


An old reader of The Independent, in Connec- 
ticut, aeks our advice on a case, the essential 
points of which may be condensed from his 
statement. 

In a certain church, a candidate is invited to 
become the pastor. The society concurs with 
the church Inthe call, and agrevs tv give the 
pastor elect a certain salary “payable semi- 
annually so long as he continues to be their 
pastor—provided either party can dissolve this 
contract by giving to the other party six months’ 
notice.” The candidate accepts the call, with 
the stipulations and proviso annexed, and is 
regularly installed by the Consoviation of which 
the church isa member. In process of time, the 
samo thing happens which happens so often in 
similar cases—the vory thing in anticipation of 
which provision was made fur the dissolution of 
the contract. Some of tho people begin to be 
dissatisfied with their minister. A movement 
is mado, at first unsuccessfully, to give the 
pastor notice of the dissolution of the con- 
tract. The dissatisfied party—as ordinarily hap- 
pens when such a party has been formed— 
increases, and is evidently becoming the major- 
ity. In these circumstances, the pastor sends a 
paper to the Society’s Committee, saying, “ At 
your request [ resign, and will vacate the pulpit 
in six months from this date.” At the expira- 
tion of the six months, the pulpit is formally va- 
cated. A church-meeting is called, and the Con- 
sociation is unanimously invited to diseclve the 
pastoral connection. The society also holds a 
meeting, in which a similar vote is adopted. 
These proceedings are all with the consent of the 
pastor. 

The Consociation having assembled, the busi- 
ness is laid before them. Whereupon the ques- 
tion is put, “ Give us the reasons, gentlemen, why 
you wish this connection dissolved.” The church 


tion? With all deference to the venerablo 
council of neighbor churches, and with all confi- 
dence in the intelligence and accuracy of our 
correspondent, who assures us that he has been 
a reader of The Ind:pendent, from “ No. 1, Vol. 


I, to the present time,” we are constrained to 
think that cither the C< iation derstood 
the business on which it was convened, or our 
friend has fallen into some error in his state- 
ment of the case. 

3. The church and society should have an- 
swered, We desire your consent as a Consocia- 
tion to the dissolution of this connection, first, 
because there is no longer any contract between 
the pastor and the society, the contract having 
been dissolved which provided for his support, 
and which gave him the meeting-house as a 
place to preach in; and, secondly, because the 
pastor has resigned his charge, and both the 
church and the society have unanimously con- 
sented to his resignation. But instead of this 
they seem to have alleged nothing but the una- 
nimity of their request as a reason why their re- 
quest should be granted. 

4. Questions relating to the dismission of a 
Congregational pastor, are often mystified by the 
use of Presbytcrian phrases. Thus in the state- 
ment of the case before us, the question seems to 
be about something called a “ pastoral connec- 
tion.” In the came style we hear Congregational 
ministers, and councils too, talk about instituting 
or diseolving a “ pastoral relation.” Such 
phrases smack of the language of Ashdod. They 
are unknown in the pure Congregational dialect 
of the platforms and of the ancient writere. 
Under the Methodist Episcopal system, the 
preachers of the conference, with their bishops, 
are the joint ard permanent pastors of all the 
people under their corporate care ; and if one 
particular preacher is derignated for the year to 
the special care of a certain circuit or station, he 
is called “the preacher in charge” of that parti- 
cular portion of “the work,” and the special re- 
lation thus instituted fur the year between him 
and the people of his charge might be called a 
pastoral relation or connection. But these 
phrases, we believe, are not of Methodist origin. 
In the Presbyterian theory, the ‘ ministers” of 
a given presbytery are all colleagues, co-presby- 
ters, holding one office, on one level of power. 
They are all alike ‘‘ bishops,” holding a joint- 
superintendence or episcopacy over all the con- 
gregations within their bounds. Thus in the 
presbytery of New York, as “the Book” will 
show in connection with the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., 
who officiates in the Brick Church, and presides 
in the sessional court of that congregation, is 
one of the colleague bishops of the church in- 
cluded in the bounds of that presbytery; the 
Rev. Cyrus Mason, D_D., whilom Professor in the 
New York University is another; and the Rev. 
Samuel [. Prime, Editor, is another. All these, 
and some thirty more, in various employments, 
or without employment, hold precisely the same 
office in the bedy of church members which they 
jointly govern; they are all bishops; not one of 
them is either more or less than a bishop, for 
such is the doctrine of “ presbyterial parity.” | 
The difference among them is that some of them, 
(such as Dr. Spring, Dr. Phillips, Dr. Snodgrass, 
Dr. Potts, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Spencer, and Dr. 
Krebs,) are appointed by the authority of the 
presbytery to minister statedly in particular con- 
gregations, to which they have been eeverally 
invited by the votes of the pew-holders, and in 
which provision has been made for their sup- 
port; while of the reat, some are engaged in va- 
rious occupations more or lees ducrative, and 
others, perhaps, if any should ack them, “ Why 
stand ye here idle ?” would be constrained to re- 
ply, ‘Because no man hath hired us.” The 
‘pastoral relation,” then, or “ pastoral connec- 
tion,” between one of these Presbyterian bishops 
and the congregation committed to his special 
charge, is merely a connection, or special rela- 
tion which the presbytery has instituted between 
that congregation and a bishop whose office and 
power in the church are wholly independent of 
any particular congregation. When the presby- 
tery has stationed or “ installed”? one of ita mie 

isters to do its work in a certain pulpit, and to 
wield its authority in a certain parish, the rela- 
tion or connection thus established can be dis- 
solved only by the power that established it. 
The preebytery may dissolve the relation at the 
request of either party, or of neither; or it may 
refuso when requested by both parties. 

The Congregational theory is wholly different, 
and leads to the use of other phrases. The pas- 
torate in a Congregational church, is not pro- 
perly described by calling it a relation or connec- 
tion between a minister and the people of his 
particular charge ; it is an orricein the church, 
as the deaconship is an office in the church 
There would be just as much sense in talking of 
the diaconal relation between the deacon and the 
church, or of the gubernatorial relation between 
the governor and the state, as there is in talking 
about the pastoral relation between a Congrega- 
tional pastor aud his church. When a candi- 
date has been cxlled to the pastoral office in a 
Congregational church, he is not first ordained a 
member of the consociation or association and 
then insfa/led in his pastoral charge; he is 
merely set apart to the pastoral cflice, and that 
ordination makes him a minister of Christ. 
When he chooses to resign his cflice, it is for the 
church to say whether it will accept his resigna- 
tion. If he resigns his office in the church, and 
the church accepts his resignation ; andif at the 
same time ke resigns his contract with the so- 
ciety, and the society consents to the dirsolution 
of the contract, there really remains no “ pas- 








force a reluctant pastor on a reluctant church 
and society. 


correspondent proposes ? 
fese, but we believe we have done something to- 
wards solving the difficulties, or supposed difficul- 
ties, of the cage. 
ed, we are free to say,— 
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Have we answered the questions which our 
Not in form, we con- 


If a formal answer is demand- 


1. Let the church and the pastor have a full 
understanding of each other’s wiehes. If the 
pastor wishes to retain his office in the church, 
now that he has no contract with the society for 
his support, and no pulpit or meeting-house in 
which to perform his ministry, let him say so. 
The church may procced in such a case just as 
it would proceed if the pastor were disabled by 
paralysis. There is no more need of dismissing 
him from an office in which he can no longer 
serve, than there is of dismissing a paralytic dea- 
con. It is an easy matter for the church, in euch 
a case, to elect and ordain another “ teaching 
elder,” with whom the society will make a con- 
tract, and who will be able to control the pulpit. 
But if the pastor really wishes to retire—which 
is implied in all the statement of the case—let 
him say 80, formally resigning his cffice to the 
church from whom he received it, and justify- 
ing his resignation by the fact that in present 
circumstances it is no longer practicable for him 
to perform among them the duties of a pastor. 
The way will then be clear for the church to 
proceed. 

2. A formal resignation having thus been of- 
fered by the pastor, let the church express, in a 
formal resolution to be entered on its records, all 
the effection and respect which it owes him as 
one who has labored among them in word snd 
doctrine, honestly, earnestly, and patiently, for 
their good. Let them gratefully acknowledge 
whatever measure of success has attended his 
ministry, if in any respect their condition as an 
organized congregation is better than it was 
when he came among them. Let all the kind 
and Christian feelings naturally inspired by the 
occasion, be admitted to their hearts, and find 
free utterance. And if they have anything to 
confess in regard to the causes which may have 
conspired to discourage his efforts and limit his 
euccess,—they will feel the better for confessing 
it. Then let them add their good wishes for his 
prosperity in future wherever he may labor. 
With such a resolution on their records, let them 
vote to ask the advice of neighbor churches on 
the question of accepting the pastor’s resigna- 
tion of his cffice, and let ‘ the council of the Con- 
sociation” be convened acccrdingly. 

3. If the Consociation shall be thus convened 
for the legitimate purpose of advising the church 
whether, in these circumstances, to accept the 
pastor’s resignation, we may be sure that it will 
not advise the church to insist on keeping the 
pastor, without cffering some strong reasons in 
favor of a course apparently so inexpedient for 
the happiness and usefulness of the pastor and 
for the edification of the church. ‘Those reasons, 
if offered, will deserve a candid and careful con- 
sideration. They should not be set aside at 
once because they happen to be contrary to the 
prejudgment which the church has formed. 

4. If the church, after due and patient consi- 
deration, finds the reasons insufficient, and 
thorefore canuot follow the advice of Consocia- 
tion, we know not why it may not ask advice 
again of other churches in another council. The 
Saybrook Platform, indeed, makes no provision 
for any other council except by calling in the 
next contiguous Conscciation. But an instance 
occurred in Fairfield county, about thirty years 
ago, when, after both consociations had tried 
their kill together, a protracted controversy in 
a church was finally disposed of by referring it 
toa mutual council selected from all parts of the 
state. That instance is sufficient to show that 
though such councils are not provided for in the 
Platform, they are not inconsistent with “ Con- 
gregational order” in Connecticut. 


a See 
TROUTING. 

Fi 2 Hara ic tha Mara hrank 
gi nk running through bushy and wet 
meadows, but ihe lower part flowing transparent- 
ly over the gravel, through the grass and pasture 
grounds near the edge of the village, where it 
curves and winds and ties itself into bow knots. 
It is a charming brook to catch trout, when you 
can catch them, but they are mostly caught. 
Well, there is the Candy brook. We will 
lock at that. A man might walk through the 
meadows aud not suspect its existence. The 
grass mncets over the top of its upper eection and 
quite hides it; and below, through that iron- 
tinctured marsh land, it expands only a little, 
growing open-hearted by degrees, across a nar- 
row ficld ; and then it runs for the thickets—and 
he that takes fi-h among those alders will cer- 
tainly earnthem. Yet, for its length, it is not a 
bad brook. The trout are not numerous, nor 
large, nor especially fine; but every one you 
catch renews your surprise that you should catch 
any in such a ribbon of a brook. Still farther 
north is another stream, something larger, and 
much better or woree, according to your luck. 
It is easy of access, and quite unpretending 
There is a bit of a pond, some twenty feet in di- 
ameter, from which it flowa, and in that there 
are five or six half pound trout, who seem to have 
retired from active life and given themeelves to 
meditation in this liquid convent. They were 
very tempting, but quite untemptable. Standing 
afar off we celected an irresistible fly, and with 
long line we sent it pat into the very placo. It 
fell like a snow-flake. No trout should have 
hesitated a moment. ‘The morsel was delicious 











toral connection” to be dissolved. 

We cannot but suspect that in the case now 
under eonsidcration, some of the confusion and 
misunderstanding, all around, has arisen from 
the habit of talking about the “ pastoral rela- 
tion” or “ connection,” instead of calling things 
by their right names, and talking about the pas- 
tor’s office just as we talk about the deacon’s 
office. 

5. But the question arises, What, in euch 
case as this, is the use of calling the consociation 
or any other council? We answer that in just 
such a case as this, where the contract between 
the pastor and the parish has already expired by 
its own limitation, and where the pastor and the 
church aro perfectly agreed as to the expediency 
of his resigning his office, there are two things 
for the council to do in order that the transac- 
tion may be regularly finished. 

First, the testimonial which the pastor in such 
a case has a right to receive from the church, 
ought to be endorsed and ratified by the neigh- 
bor churches. These papers, viz., the testimo- 
nial which the church gives when accepting his 
resignation, and the result of the council, com- 
mending him to all the churches as a faithful 
servant of Christ, are his credentials as a minis- 
ter at large. The council, consenting to his dis- 
mission from office as a pastor, sends him forth 
with the consent and approbation of the church, 
to labor, as he may have cpportunity and voca- 
tion, in the work of an evangelist. The pastor 


and society, sympathizing with the pastor and 
unwilling to assail his reputation in any respect, 
submit the unanimity of their request as a suf- 
ficient reason. The Consociation says by vote, 
We will not comply with your request for the 
digsolution of the connection between pastor and 
people,—and then adjourns without day. 

Such are the material things in the statement 
of the case. Our correspondent asks, What is 
now the path of duty for the church and socic- 
ty ?”—“ Shall thoy call again the same body to 
extricate them from their dilemma ?’— What 
says the Platform ?” 

The case is one which is worth discussing, not 
for the sake of that particular congregation or 
its pastor, but for the sake of all churches and 
societies and all pastors, under the Congrega- 
tional polity. 

1. In the caso described, the contract be- 
tween the pastor and the society or civil corpo- 
ration, for service on one side and stipend on the 
other, is already completely dissolved. The pas- 
tor has no longer any right in the meeting- 
house ; the pulpit that was his, is his no longer. 
There ig no provision for his eupport in the min- 
istry with that church ; and unless his adherents 
will rally around him and get some hall or pri- 
vate house to serve instead of the meeting-house, 
there is no place for him topreachin. The cor- 
tract of settlement between the pastor and the 
society contained a special provision fur its own 
diseolution—a provision of which the church was 
cognizant when it called the neighbor churches 
of the Consociation to ratify and consummate 
the whole transaction, and of which the Conso- 
ciation was cognizant when it eet the pastor in 
his place with the solemnities of installation. 
All parties understood that the contract between 
pastor and parish was to be dissolved, not when 
the Consociation should have found sufficient 
reasons for dissolving the connection, but when 

either of the parties to the contract should have 
given to the other party six months’ notice. 

2. The “notice” in this case, dissolving the 
contract, proceeded in form, from the pastor and 
not from the society. The pastor had “re- 
signed” his charge; and the church had given 
its consent. But according to the statement be- 
fore us, it would seem that in the Coneociation 
the church and society were regarded as having 
taken the initiative. Instead of asking the pas- 
tor why he had resigned, why he had dissolved 
his contract with his parish, why he had vacated 
his pulpit, why he had made the further prose- 
cution of his stipulated work among that people 
an impossible thing without a new election of 
him on the part of the society, the church and 
society were challenged to answer the question, 











recognized as a minister of the Gospel. 


ness.” 


dismiesed without such credentials, is no longer 


Secondly, the proceedings of the church may 
have been in some respect disorderly, through 
error or infirmity. Tho church therefore, in a 
transaction of so much importance, is expected 
to lay its proceedings before a council, and 80 to 
obtain the formal consent of neighbor churches. 
In strict propriety, this should be done before the 
resignation offered by the pastor is finally ac- 
cepted. Thus it is the duty of the council in 
such a care to review the proceedings submitted 
to it, and if it finds that the church has erred, 
(either in accepting the pastor's resignation, or 
in any acts which made it expedient for him to 
retire), to say so, not harshly and as lording it 
over God’s heritage, but “in the spirit of meek- 
If no serious error appears in the pro- 
ceedings, it is for the council to say so. In 
either case the council should express its Chris- 
tian sympathy with the parties; unless indced 
some grave censure is to be uttered, looking to- 
ward a withdrawal of the neighbor churches 
from communion with that church. But in no 
case can we think it wise for any council, and 
least of all for the council of a Consociation, to 


The nimblest of them should have flashed 
through the water, broke the surface, and with a 
graceful but decisive curve planged downward, 
carrying tho insect with him. Then we should 
in our turn very cheerfully lend him a hand, re- 
lieve him of his prey, and admiring his beauty, 
but pitying hie untimely fate, buried him in the 
basket. But he wished no translation. We cast 
our fly again aud again; we drew it hither and 
thither; we made it skip and wriggle ; we let it 
fall plash like a surprised miller; and our audi- 
ence calmly beheld our feats. 
Next we tried ground bait, and sent our ver- 
micular hook down to their very sides. With 
judicious gravity they parted, and slowly sailed 
toward the root of an old tree on the side of the 
pool. Again changing place, we will make an 
ambasgador of a grasshopper. Laying down our 
rod, we prepare to catch the grasshopper: that 
is in itself noslight feat. The first step you take 
at least forty bolt out, and tumble headiong into 
the grass; some cling to the stems, some are 
creeping undor the leaves, and not one seems to 
be in reach. You step again: another flight 
takes place, and you eye them with a fierce pen- 
etration, as if you could catch some one with 
youreye. You cannot though. You brush the 
grass with your foot again. Another hundred 
snap out, and tumble about in every direction. 
At length you see a very nice young fellow climb- 
ing a steeple stem. You take good aim and grab 
at him. You catch the spire, but he has jumped 
asaferod. Yonder is another, creeping among 
some delicate ferns. With broad paim you 
clutch him and all the neighboring herbage too. 
Stealthily opening your little finger, you see his 
leg; the next finger reveals more of him; and 
opening the next you are just beginning to take 
him out with the other hand, when out he 
bounds and leaves you to renew your entomolo- 


you have only grass. It is quite vexatious. 
There are thousands of them here and there, 


you get. 
wondered how a humane man could bring him- 


penal justice, and with judicial solemnity. 


ward the desired spot, and a puff of south wind 
dexterously lodges it in the branch of the tree. 
You plainly see it strike, and whirl over and 
over, 80 that no gentle pull loosens it; you draw 
it north and south, east and west; you give it a 
jerk up and a pull down; you give it a series of 


gical pursuits. Twice you snatch handfulls of 
grass, and cautiously open your palm to find that 


climbing and wriggling on that blade, leaping 
off from that stalk, twisting and kicking on that 
vertical spider's web, jampirg and bouncing 
about under your very nose, hitting you in your 
face, creeping on your shoes, and yet not one do 
If any tender-hearted person ever 


self to such cruelty as to impale an insect, let 
him hunt for a grasshopper in a hot day among 
tall grass, and when at length he secures one, 
the affixing him upon the hook will be done with- 
out a single scruple, and as a mere matter of 


Now then the trout are yonder. We swing 











nimble twitches; you coax it in this way and 
solicit it in that way in vain. Then you stop 
and look a moment, first at the trout and then at 
your line. Was there ever anything so vexa- 
tious? Would it be wrong to get angry? In 
fact you feel very much like it. The very things 
you wanted to catch, the grasshopper and the 
trout, you could not; buta tree, that you did 
not want, you have caught fast at the first 
throw. You fear that the trout will be scared. 
You cautiously draw nigh and peep down. Yee, 
there they are looking at you, and laughing as 
sure as ever trout Javughed. They understand 
the whole thing. With a very decisive jerk you 
snap your line, regain the remnant of it, and sit 
down to repair it, to put on another hook, catch 
another grasshopper, and move on down stream 
to catch a trout. 

Meantime the sun is wheeling behind the 
mountains, for you are just at the foot of the 
eastern ridge of Mount Washington (not the 
White Mountains, but in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut). Already its broad shade begins 
to fall down upon the plain. The side of the 
mountain is solemn and sad. Its ridge stands 
sharp against a fire-bright horizon. Here and 
there a tree has escaped the axe of the charcoal- 
ers, and shaggily marks the eky. Here and 
there through the heavens are slowly sailing con- 
tinents of magnificent fleece mountains—Alps 
and Andes of vapor. They, too, have their 
broad shadows. One you see cast upon yonder 
bill far to the east, while the base is radiant with 
the sun. Another cloud-shadow is moving with 
stately grandeur along the vallcy of the Housa- 
tonic, and if you rise to a little eminence you 
may see tho brilliant landscape growing dull in 
its sudden obscuration on its forward line, and 
growing as suddenly bright upon its rear trace. 
How majestically that shadow travels up those 
steep and precipitous mountain sides; how it 
scoops down the gorge and valley ; how it moves 
along the plain. 

But now the mountain-shadow is creeping 
down into the meadow. It has crossed the road 
where your horse stands hitched to the paling of 
a deserted little house. You forget your errand. 
You select a dry tufty knoll, and lying down you 
gaze up into the eky. Oh! those depths. Scme- 
thing within you reaches out and yearns; you 
have a vague sense of infinity—of vastness—of 
the littleness of human life, and the sweetness 
and grandeur of divine life and of eternity. You 
people that vast ether. You stretch away 
through it and find that celestial city beyond, 
and therein dwell oh how many that are yours! 
Tears come unbidden. You begin to long for 
release. You pray. Was there ever a better 
closet? Under the shadow of the mountain, the 
heavens full of cloudy cohorts, of armies of horse- 
men and chariots, your soul loosened from the 
narrow judgments of human life, and touched 
with a full sense of immortality and the liberty 
of a spiritual state. An hour goes past. How 
full hes it been of feelings struggling to be 
thoughts, and of thoughts deliquescing into 
feeling. Twilight is coming. You have miles 
to ride home. Not a trout in your basket! 
Never mind, you have fished in the heavens, and 
taken great store of prey. Let them laugh at 
your empty basket. Take their raillery good- 
naturedly ; you have certainly had good luck. 
But we have not yet gone to the brook for 
which we started. That must be for another 
tramp. Perhaps one’s experience of ‘ fancy 
tackle” and of fly-fishing might not be without 
some profit in moral analogies; perhaps a moun- 
tain stream and good luck in real trout may 
afford some easy side-thoughts not altogether 
unprofitable for a summer vacation. At any 
rate it will make it plain that oftentimes the best 
part of trout-fishing is not the fishing. 

* 


—_——_—_e——__—— 
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ROADS. 


We copy the following railroad advertisement 
from the handbills posted upon sundry trees, 
pillars, fences, and so forth, in the village of Sa- 
ratoga, and upon the walls in the various hotels 
and bar rooms in that celebrated watering-place: 
““Sunpay ARRANGEMENT.—Saratoga and New 
York. On and after Sunday, July 24, a train will 
leave Saratoga Sunday at 8 P.M., connecting at 
Troy with the Hudson River Railroad, and arrive 
at New York at 10 45,P.M. Passengers can pro- 





pany’s office.” 

Thus it is that the wanton desecration of the 
Sabbath by the Hudson River Railroad, occa- 
sions ard sustains the profanation of the sacred 
day in other and distant villages. Indeed, where 
can the ramifications of this iniquity stop? The 
running of trains to and from Saratega on the 
Sabbath, is a matter of pure, sheer, unnecessary 
accommodation to the god of this world. It is 
quite a work of superercgation in his service. In 
regard to the claims of the Sabbath, it is the 
very wantonness and superfiuity of contempt. 
No possible reason can be given for it, no necea- 
sity of commerce,-no pressure cf business, no rea- 
son, which would not justify the opening of all 
the shops in Broadway, and all the liquor houses 
licensed weekly. Nay, it is merely for the plea- 
sure of persons supposed to be at leisure, and 
making their arrangements for summer tours of 
health and exhilaration. For their gratification, 
avd not for the poor, or the working men, or the 
“ numerous residents along the Jine,” this Sab- 
bath-breaking train is run; and it is just a pub- 
lic invitation to desecrate the Sabbath. Alas, 
that any professors of religion can be tempted, 
for a day’s convenience, to give their sanction to 
such iniquity ! 
Oh, you say, it was a great preseure, a great 
temptation, that occasioned it. We were de- 
tained by a slide on the River Railroad, and did 
not get into Troy till Saturday night, past mid- 
night, and so as there wasa Sabbath train going 
Sunday morning, and our wives were anxious 
about us, we thought we might be excused for 
once, for taking passage on the Sabbath. 
And so whenever the pinch comes, your reli- 
gion fails. And this is the example that the 
world look at. The telegraph, wherever it is es- 
tablished, has taken away all excuse about anxi- 
ety of friends. In five minutes’ time, from Troy, 
or from New York itself, you can teil an anxious 
family that all is well, and that, rather than tra- 
vel on the Sabbath, you have concluded not to 
join them till Monday. Besides, you seem to 


the injunctions in regard to the keeping of the 
Sabbath, and one of the characteristics of a 
Christian, is, to refrain from doing his own plea- 
sure on God's holy day, “not doing their own 
ways, nor finding their own pleasure, nor speak - 
ing their own words.” 

The question is weighty and solemn, What can 
be done to arrest or prevent the progress of Sab- 
bath desecration in our land ? 


upon our churches. 


ger of being called to account by the church 


ments to others, and at the same time by proxy 











Why do you desire the dissolution of this connec- 


hazard its authority and credit in an attempt to 





our line to the air, and give it a gentle cast to- 


cure tickets at the Hudson River Railroad Com- ; 


have forgotten, that in God’s own Word one of 


A great respon- 
sibility, the whole responsibility indeed, rests 
If religious men, if the 
members of Christian churches, will refrain 
from this evil, and set themselves against it, it 
may be stayed. But if they take part in it, and 
sustain and encourage it by their example,—if 
they employ their wealth in constructing Sab- 
bath-breaking railroads,—if they take stock in 
such abominations,—if they accept the posts of 
responsibility and influence in the management 
of such concerns, and if the churches wink st 
these things, if it is no blot upon the standing of 
a church member that he owns, and makes 
money out of, a line of public travel, that invites, 
persuades, tempts men to profane the Sabbath, 
—if a man can hold the office of a ruling elder 
in the Church of Christ, and, at the same time, 
without any opprobrium, and without any dan- 


hold the office of a ruling elder in a Sabbath- 
breaking railroad; if he can be at his place at 
the Lord’s table, on the Communion Sabbath, 
and be employed in distributing the sacred ele- 


by public advertisement, by his vote and con- 
sent, be employed in furnishing the means 


spend the Sabbath in traveling for business or 

pleasure, in fact himself inviting and persuading 

them so to do; if these things can be, if they are 

permitted, then clearly the Church has lost her 

power in this matter; the Church by her own 

practice gives the lic to her own teachings ; the 

Church herself sacrifices the Sabbath on the al- 

tar of expediency and gain. But this is dread- 

ful. Itis a fearful thing for the Church, through 

the spirit of covetousness, the worship of mam- 

mon, the fear of offending her wealthy members, 

thus to move herself from the foundations of the 
Gospel, thus to suffer them who hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, that taught Balak to cast a stum- 
bling-block before the children of Israel. It is a 
thing that cannot endure the light, and if now 
it were brought out into open day, all men 
would shrink from it. 

Suppose, indeed, that just simply the names 
of all the Christian directors in our Sabbath- 
breaking railroads, and of the Christian stock- 
holders in the same, were publicly announced, 
in connection with the fact of their professorship 
of Christianity. If there were not upon men’s 
lips an open exclamation of, Thou hypocrite ! 
there would bein all men’s deepest conscious- 
ness a burning sense of the shame, the dishonor, 
the opprobrium of such an inconsistency. Sup- 
pose that merely the name and the fact were an- 
nounced and left to stand alone, without com- 
ment one way or the other. “Mr. A. B.C. a 
man of well-known wealth and Christian inte- 
grity, director in such or such or such a Sabbath- 
breaking railroad.” We leave the appellation 
Christian integrity to stand in place of any other 
announcement of church membership. 

But suppose an obituary notice, a little more 
particular. “Mr. D. E. F, a member of the 
Church of Christ in Pious-row, departed this life 
at such a date. He was an upright and honor- 
able man, greatly respected, and had been emi- 
nently successful in business, and his works do 
follow him. He was owner to a great amount 
in the lucrative Sabbath-breakiog railroad line 
hatween Sodom and Zoar.” 

Or let us advance a little in our particularities, 
and take the obituary record of a Christian 
princely merchant, Mr.G. H. J. * His loss will 
be severely felt in the Church of Christ, of which 
he was not only a pillar in the way of pecuniary 
support, but a prominent elder. He also was 
the first director in the Sabbath-breaking Mu- 
tual Security Railroad line of the Transit Com- 
pany to the Hill Lucre. The company have 
sustained a great misfortune in this bereave- 
ment. It is indeed a serious loss when Chris- 
tian men are taken from positions of ruch re- 
sponsibility and usefulness. The company will 
find it very difficult to fill his place ” 

And yet, alas, it is likely that to the end of 
time the company will find men eager to serve 
both God and mammon ; men ready to take the 
reins, and drive the heavy laden camel, at full 
trot, through the eye of the needle! But those 
who in this world count that gain is godliness, 
will have a fearful work in the eternal world, 
when counting up their gains. “Go to, now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for ycur miseries 
that shall come upon you! Your riches are cor- 
rupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust 
of them shall be a witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure together for the last days!” 

Oh, if ever these terrible words were true in 
any age or generation of the world, they are 
true and applicable now, in regard to those who 
apply their wealth to the establishment and sus- 
taining of Sabbath-breaking railroads! Can it 
be that the Church of Christ will endure such 
an excrescence of immorality fastened on her 
own membership? It is a most serious inquiry 
for all our churches, What is the course of duty 
in reference to such offenders ? Cc. 


e—_—__——__- 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ConsTanTINoPLe, July 4.—Nothing certain is 
known of the movements of Russia. The last 
sian army has entered the Danubian provinces, 
and that the inhabitants are up in arms. The 
Porte, strong in the justice of its cause, and in 
the alliance of the European powers, is resolved 
to defend to the last, its independence and honor. 
The Bosphorus is throughout in a complete state 
of defense, and the Turkish fleet is in admirable 
order. The Turkish army is re-inforced every 
day by the arrival of new detachments from the 
interior, and is said to have some experienced 
and able generals. The probability is, however, 
that the land-forces of Russia will prove superior 
to those of Turkey: but the combined fleets of 
Turkey, England and France can annoy Odessa, 
ani the whole Russian coast of the Black sea, 
ard can effectually protect Constantinople. The 
prevailing expectation is that there will be a 
war. If so, Hungary and Italy may have a 
chince to rise again. 

“he Pasha of Smyrna has been superseded, 
beq@use he did not order Costa out of Turkey 
whe adviced of his return, according to an un- 
derdanding between Turkey and Austria, that 
Kosuth and his suite chould not be permitted to 
retun, and live at large in the Ottoman empire. 
It vas rumored also that the Austrian consul at 
Smyna was to be superseded for a stretch of 
pow, and that Costa was to be given up on 
condlion of returning finally to the United 
State. This, however, proves to be a mere 
feintof the Austrian ambassador hero, who is 
morcthan suspected of being privy to the whole 
affaiy I will write again from Smyrna. 

Sorna, July 6 —I wrote from this place on 
the 4th and 25th of June, giving the particu- 
lars ¢ the arrest of Mr. M. Costa, a Hungarian 
refuge, and of his imprisonment on board the 
Austan frigate Husar, then lying in the harbor ; 
—alsiof the uneuccesefal intervention in his be- 
half ¢ the United States consul, and of Capt. 
Ingratm, of the United States corvette St. 
Louis. On the 26th June, I wrote again from 
Constatinople, stating that the United States 
Legatia there had made intercession in behalf 
of the ofortunate man to the government of 
Turkey, nd had entered its protest against the 
conduct ¢ Austria. It then seemed that there 
was hardy a chance of Costa’s deliverance. 
But a matte consideration of the case present- 
ed several jounds to justify the more active in- 
terference * the representatives of the United 
States govetment to save him from the grasp of 
Austria. Ihe first place it appeared that the 
statement of psta that he had come to Smyrna 
to settle undethe protection of Turkey,—which 
amounted to drfeiture of American protection 
—was made itthe confusion of ideas and the 
nervous exciteant consequent upon the brutal 
treatment he I just received, and the terror 
with which helas inspired by the presence of 
the Austrian Cters. There was also some mis- 
apprehension ¢ that point in coneequence of 
his imperfect kuyledge of the English language. 
That statementiherefore, being retracted by 
Costa himeelf, w.set aside. He then stood in 
the position of angiliated citizen of the United 
States—a sort of btege, or minor, awaiting the 
fulfilment of @ preibed term of years in order 
to be invested withhe full rights of citizenship. 
It appears that H\ Abbott Lawrence, while 
minister at the co St. James, gave toa per- 
son in similar circuthnees a traveling passport 
as an affiliated citize§ Here was a good prece- 
dent. 

In the second place,\ was perfectly obvious 
that M. Costa was no ber a citizen of Austria 
He was both a declare®tjaw, and he had vol- 
untarily renounced his 4;jance to Austria pre- 
paratory to taking the & of allegiance to the 
United States. Whetl\ the United States 
could claim him or not, iis certain that Aus- 
tria could not claim hittnd therefore upon 
common principles of j0®4and homanity, the 
United States, as a power 4n¢ the nations, had 
a right and a duty to actil, behalt. Had an 
Austrian brig thus seized aro on the coast of 
Africa, she would have beeNiptured as a pirate 
by any American voesel of ruising in those 
waters. The same principl}tains here ; for 
in the third place, if M. Cost} not under Uni- 
ted States protection, then Rng ulready re- 
nounced his allegiance to Au§ and become a 
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whereby a multitude of unconverted men may 


candidate for naturalization in}q ‘nited States, 


while thus in fransitu he is a citizen of the| to surrender to the representatives of the United | be preserved. The two great western powers wil] 
world, and is entitled from all civilized govern- | States a person claimed by them as a quasi citi- | havo interfered to good purpose, and the Emperor 
ments to the protection due to an innocent and| zen? Surely the United States government will whew 3 Se ae Sanne Gd 
helpless man ; especially has he a claim to euch | find in Captain Ingraham’s course nothing to ne. : 

protection from the government which has re-| condemn. The way is still open for Austria to ai Meanwhile the Sultan is pressed with another 
quired him to renounce allegiance to all other | claim Costa of Turkey in a legal manner. The ifficulty. The old Turkish party have been 
powers preparatory to faking the oath of alle-| Austrian consul, however, at tho last, did not |°°™*P!"7é Sgainst him, and would set him aside 
giance to itself. even protest against the delivery of Costa; so as too European, liberal, and pacific. For a few 

In the fourth place, the government of Turkey | little confidence had he in the justice of his howe the rr yes beckon up on the 9th, and 
was openly and grossly insulted upon its own] cause. All the American residents in Smyrna ere Gaunt Vicker one Redschid Pasha wero die. 
soil, at a crisis when it was presumed to be too|/and in Constantinople approve the course of aes; ann Ge ministers were shortly after re. 
weak to resent the insult. The United Statesas| Captain Ingraham. Not one of my fellow-tray- yer oe Reina cotente of the 
an allied power, interested equally with all Eu-| elers, English, Greek, Chilian and Russian, at old Turkish party were re ated, tried, and con. 
rope in maintaining the independence of Turkey | tempts to justify Austria ; but all rejoice in the Snel op Gee; Ge SHER, or wane a 
for the protection of religion and of commerce, escape of Costa, and many loudly applaud Cap- bled in great numbers—are deecribed as discatic. 
was bound to protest against a violation of in-|tain Ingrabam. The Au:trian brig herself ran =. — cs catted from their employments, and 
ternational amity which would put the weak at | up the American flag and saluted on the Fourth gard rebeecheesces . 
the mercy of the strong, and would convert the | of July. The Turks are greatly impressed by It is announced to-day that the Emperor has 
soil of any second-rate power into a hunting-| this exhibition of American “pluck; it was accepted the propositions of the two powers, and 
ground of despots. just what was needed to give the United States Rat he ag" ee ~ sears ttled. But 
In the fifth place, admitting the case to be| a position among the nations in the Levant. If Se eee Sein Taw & aneted, 
doubtful, the title of Costa to American protec- | after all this the administration shall cashier | °"4 querulous, and looks to the Russian forces 
tion doubtful, and the claim of Austria to his| Captain Ingrabam, the people surely will give emnGAes & He esa. eager ethan owe 
person at least equally doubtful,—seeing that he | him a testimonial, and—make him President; feet. Immediate evacuation of these territories 
had been seized without the form of Jaw and in | for which please record one vote in advance. T. wate be the a eee Proposi- 
violation of the comity of nations, it was a rea- (sical einen pre _ Png re a oe a 
sonable demand on the part of the representa- "ORLD'S TE B CONVENTION angels Rateny shar ae othe abe Mea 
dees of the United peg that the po audi WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. upon the decided and spirited conduct of Capt. 
be referred to some competent authority, either| But four weeks are to elapse before the largest agers wel : song =e perineal talk of 
at Constantinople or st the seats of the respec- | temperance convention yet known, will, it is ex- | the Cenpene Ree” teens Citinoeny- 
tive governments, and that meanwhile Costa | pected, be gathered in our city. The various whenn, as S Cave wane on Seteenatioesl Foy, 
should not be detained a prisoner in the hands | committees, however, are in active preparation. Gve-Slave tow fee thelr bebeet. 
of Austria. They have taken Metropolitan Hall for its sit- Austria is os large bodies of troops south. 

These last two positions Captain Ingraham as- tings, public speaking, and a SOIREE at its close. wards, toward “rep mo and despite the 
sumed while acting solely upon his own respon- | On Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 7, there will be ~~ yg oe ger ~~ hop a Mitte 
sibility. He felt that the claim of Costa to the|in the Halla mass temperance meeting of the |2°Ubt the Emperor would side with the Czar, 
protection due to a citizen of the United States | children of New York and vicinity. On Thurs- shoal wer toesk out; Ser Secsinl ond Kenseth 
from a representative of his government might | day evening will be given to the convention and | *T° werds of Star, and dynastic chjects would 
be doubtful; he knew that by any hasty or un-| other invited guests a soinre in the Hall, as | Sepernede national interests and nationality 
warrantable act he might subject himeelf to that | which there will be music, refreshment, and an | Sonate. , , ‘ 
most notable tribunal—a United States Court | crigical Maine Law poem from Rev. John Pier- There - 3 Ruseian party in every court and 
Martial, and forfeit his commission; but he| pont. Such a gathering of the friends of tem- Gountey in Danepe. The worthless Bourbons, 
knew on the other hand, that he would sully his | perance should, and we trust will, be made not oom branches, are showing, 0 far oo Gey — 
honor and the honor of his flag by refusing pro- | merely a matter of entertainment and pleasure, |/ ust now, by Gs a of the Press, thet 
tection where there was the faintest pretext for | but of essential service to the great cause. All | inp somes Comme aided an Che sottenation 
demanding it, and therefore eschewing all the | persons will be admitted as members who pro- of Bourbons in years past ; and poesibly the Czar 
casuistries of international law, he choze to save | duce certificates as delegates from a total absti- land ee & one nal nae Sentien 
his honor and tho honor of his country at the|mence eociety. A favor will be conferred by and constitute a Bourbon his Viceroy in France. 
tisk of his commission. In this wise and noble | sendin,; on such certificates to Dr. Marsh, Secre- 
decision I have no doubt he will be fully sustain- | tary o¢ the Committee, 119 Nassau-street, pricr 
ed, both by the government and by the people | to the meeting. M. 
of the United States. In accordance with this 
view, Captain Ingraham called upon the govern- 
ing Pasha of Smyrna, and said tohim: “ You 
have been insulted on your own svil ; you should 
demand the restitution of Costa for your own 
honor and independence.” “I know it,” eaid 
the Pasha, “but I am not able.” ‘' Then,” re- 
plied the Captain, “I will do it for you.” “I 
hope you will,” rejoined the Pasha. Captain 
Ingraham then took the ground that Costa shou'd 
not be taken out of the harbor until the case 
could be referred to Constantinople, and that 
meanwhile he shcu!d be surrendered to the 
Turkish authorities. The Austrian consul re- 
fuzed to grant a reasonable time for such refer- 
ence. Accordingly Captain Ingraham laid the 
Austrian brig under his guns, and thus frustra- 
ted a base scheme for emuggling Costa cff by 
night in one of the Austrian Lloyd steamers for 
Trieste. In this he was undoubtedly right. 
What would have been caid of him if he had 
suffered Cesta to be carried cff and hung while 
he had even a possible claim to American pro- 
tecticn. 

Meantime, the legation at Constantinople—of 
which Mr. Brown is at present the acting head— 
had adopted substantially all the positions that I 
have already named; and emboldened by the 
nearly unanimous concurrence of the ambasea- 
dors of the several European powers resident at 
Constantinople, had sent a diepatch to Captain 
Ingraham authorizing him to demand Costa in 
the name of the United States. This dispatch 
Captain Ingraham received last Saturday morn- 
ing at breakfast. He went immediately on 
board the Husar and demanded a private inter- 
view with Costa, which was granted. He asked 
Costa whether he adhered to his intention to be- 

ous - +e my wutsea o.aves 48 declared 
in the certificate of affiliation which he held 
from a Notary Public of New York; whether 
by virtue of that paper he had come abroad, re- 
lying upon the protection of the United States, 
and whether he now expected and demanded 
that protection, as being in his own wish and in- 
tent a citizen of the United States, though not 
yet euch in due form of law. All these ques- 
tions were answered in the effirmative; where- 
upon Captain Ingraham wrote a formal demand 
for the person of M. Costa to be delivered to 
him, and added that if this was not done by 11 
o'clock, he would take him by force. The Aus- 
trian captain replied, that he held Costa by the 
orders of his superior, and he, a3 a soldier, 
would keep him. Captain Ingraham responded 
that he respected the bravery of a brother cffi 
cer, but that he would nevertheless take Costa 
at 11 o'clock. He then returned to the St. 
Louis and put her in order for action. The sur- 
geon told me this morning that he hed all his 
instruments and appliances in readiness, and 
that the men were all resolved upon a blocdy 
fight ; and the sailors themselves told me that 
“every man and boy on board the ship was 
bound to save Costa, because he was a brave 
man.” Bloody indeed would the fight have 
been, for the Austrians had in the harbor a brig 
and a schooner of war, and two mail eteamers 























PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—-AMER- 
ICAN MISSIONS. 

That the Ottoman empire can long be pre. 
served in independence, is now seen to be next 
tv impossible. The Eupbrates is drying up, as 
the students of prophecy ray. Good men are 
turning to Mede’s Clavis Apocalyptica, consulting 
Sir Isaac Newton, and looking into good Bishop 
Newton’s learned and modest Dissertations. Rev. 
G. 8. Faber, for near half a century a writer on 
the Book of Revelations, and on prophecy, now 
writes on Tie Predicted Downfall of the Turkish 
Power, the preparation for the Return of the Ten 
Tribes. Mr. Faber bas long argued that the 
famous period of 1260 years will expire in the 
year 1864, and, he says, ‘‘ Hence, if the seventh 
vial begins to flow in the year 1864, we may 
now, in the year 1853, be morally sure, that the 


Apri! 23, 1787, and died at the Bath Alom Sori Effusion of the sixth vial must needs occur short- 
Mpril= >, 204, and died af the bath Alain Spring. | 11° The opinions of this aged divine have for 
Va., Jaly 23, 1853, aged 66. Early converted | '- . : 

to Go! and impelled by the “ruling passion of | ¥°a™® been received with much reepect by many, 
his life. todo all the good he could,” he procured | although others, with the present writer, hold 
an ed.cation, supported mainly by bis own | that, asa member of a ritualistic state church, 
enerpis, and graduated at A. illiams College, jand as thus identified with one of the daughters 
with t! ¢ highest honore, in 1810. Eutering the of the scarlet woman, he is absolutely disquali- 


Theol zical Seminary at Andover, his example : 
and us -ful labors so » the affection of the -= fied for the work of apocalyptic study and expo- 
sition, being trammeled by foregone conclu- 


rounding people, that in his second year he was | 

called and installed their pastor, the officers and | sions. Consistently with this, Mr. Fuabers 
memb rs of the seminary attending his ministry; | views are what may be called physical and ma- 
in whi h position he gained the highest confidence | teria), or mixed literal and spiritual. Rome 
andre: pect of thecommunity. After fifteen years, | . ; wn final vi ffort t Pn 
he wes called to a new church in Boston; but|'8 make @ Gnal vigorous ellurt to revover 
witbir two years, his bodiiy health having been | usurped authority, and then like a millstone to 
prostr .ted by his ceaseless and abundant labors, | sink into the abyss. Turkey must fall, and all 
he re» gned his charge, and became Secretary of | the c plications of diplomacy, he argucs, will 
the Anerican Temperance Society, an Insiitu- | po futile. But this assumes the manner of the 
tion which originated primarily in bis own| 6)» ‘That the Pontiff-Emperor, himeelf an 


efforts while pastor. Devoting seven years to : es 
this en ‘erprise, in which he prepared the able “Per. | °™bodied form of the Man of Sin, and who is 
maner.t Temperance Documents,” and caused | callod God, that he should overthrow the false 
his influence to be felt throughout our own and | prophet by force of arme, could not be accounted 
in forcign lands; he then became President, for ls “Christian” triumph. If it be lawful to make 


po iy el —— bgecowne: hay o |the comparison, let it be said, better with tho 
sanctification of the Sabbath, preparing the | T ark eolemnly to asrert the unity of the Divine 
Sabbath Documents, chicfly comprised in the | Being, than to confess polytheism with the igno- 
Sabbath Manual, and rousing the public mind | rant and superstitious Russo-Greek “ Church. 

to the observance of the sacred day, as essential! There is another view which at this time it is 


both to the temporal and spiritual interests of | Turki 
man. Another enterprise had long pressed upon | & comfort to be able % take i ie the Turkish em- 
his miad, that of the universal diffusion of the | Pite could be maintained in independence for « 
Holy Scriptures with ineitements and helps to | time, in the new conditions under which it now 
the pcople generally to read and understand prec and predominant and fanatical Mahomme- 
a. fo this work, in the preparation of the |danism having passed away, there would be 
Society's comment with brief notes and instruc- | means and opportunity for a further and great 
tions, he devoted tho last four years of his life, | it jail The Euph toht thast 
having, prepared the comment on the New ‘Testa- | ™0T#! transition. e Euphrates might thusbe 
ment, and proceeded with the Old Testament to|dticd up. The corrupt Christianity within the 
the ninctieth Psalm, on which his last words | limits of Turkey might be purged, and le- 
show the epirit in which he labored: “ Men | come as leaven; and thus, without the din of 
must die, and leave many things unfinished ; | arms and the horrors of war, the Kingdom which 


but God lives; His cause will extend, and by unnnet ts neneell the te ale ate 
such instrumentalitics as he shall raise up, will |“°""0' 9° Moved mig . a 
and righteousness, 


ultimately triumph.” 

Dr. Edwards was one of a little circle at) Three volumes of very great interest, bearing 
Andover, who founded the American Tract So-| incidentally upon the question of Christianity in 
ciety at Boston, in 1814. He was son placed on | the Kast, have jast been published. They con 

tain some statements which might be read with 


the Committee, and while pastor, was the cor- | 
responding secretary, and had the principal) | a 
pleasure and advantage at missionary prayer- 
| meetings in the United States. The work is en 


charge of the management of that institution, 
titled, ‘‘ Mount Lebanon: a Ten Years’ Residence 


until in 1825 it was united with the American 
from 1842 to 1852, describing the Manners, Cus- 


-—_—— 


DEATH OF REV. DR. EDWARDS. 





Ata special mecting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society, New 
York, August 5, 1853, intelligence having been 
receivcd of the death of Rev. Justin Edwards, 
D D., on original member of this Committce, the | 
following minute was unanimously adopted. 

Whi'e the Committee would bow with sub- 
mission to the will of God in thus removing their 
esteemed and beloved fellow-laborer, they would 
record their grateful acknowledgments that he 
was co itinued through so long a period of use- 
fulnes: to this Society and the Church of God. 

Dr }:dwards was born in Westhampton, Mass., 














eaves 


Tract Society at New York, when he was elected 
- _ ne — . this mg and 
thus for 28 years, until his death, has been a tot : : : 

bond of the happy union which has 60 long woe ot Relighen of - lababitante, with 0 fell 
existed between the two institutions. He wrote, | 24 correct account of the Druse Religion, and 
while pastor, the excellent tracts, “The Way to containing Historical Records of the Mountain 
be Saved,” “Joy in Heaven over the Penitent,” | Tribes, from Personal Intercourse with their 
and the temperance tract, ‘Well Conducted | Chiefa, and other authentic sources. By Colonel 


liberty, but nevertheless alone. 


carrying six guns, to be pitted against one cor- 
vette, of heavy metal, and manned by American 
seamen fired with the spirit of patriotism and of 
The citizens of 


Farm,” and atterwards the tract on the “ Traffic 
in Ardent Spirits.” Of these four tracts, no less 
than 750,000 have been printed bythe Scciety ; of 
the several parts of his Sabbath Manual, 535 000; 
of his Temperance Manual, 143,000; of the 


Charcbill, Staff Officer of the British Expedition 
to Syria.” 

The following extract will avimate and en- 
courage American Christians, who have origin- 


Smyrna hearing of the affair, hastened to pro- 
pose an intervention, and Captain Ingraham cor- 
sented to prolong the time until 4 P M., at which 
hour precisely he would open his battery upon 
the Austrians unless Costa was delivered. At 
first the Austrian consul stubbornly refused to 
yield; but at length a convention was agreed 
upon between the several consule; to the effect | % 
that Costa should be delivered into the keeping 
of the French consul, to be held under a Turk- 
ish guard, until the question of bis nationality 
could be decided, and should be surrendered only 
upon the joint requisition of the Austrian and 
United States consuls. Just before 4 o'clock he 
was conducted ashore by boats from the Austrian 
and American vessels, amid the acclamations of 
the people. Thus Captain Ingraham gained his 
point, the rescue of Costa from the hands of the 
Austrians, who after playing the roffian and the 
bully, ended with the farce of the sneak. 

I am bere for a few hours, en route for Athens 
and Trieste, and am thus enabled to send these 
particulars, which are perfectly reliable and of 
the very latest date. The American residents 
at Smyrna gave Captain Ingraham and his offi- 
cers a handsome dinner on the Fourth of July, 
a3 an expression of their approbation of his con- 
duct, and they have forwarded to the Secretary P 
of State a strong memorial in his favor. [ have 
already mentioned that I made the acquaintance 
of Captain Ingraham at Jerusalem, and the re- 
newal of that acquaintance here has only the 
more satisfied me of his high character as a man 
and as ancflicer. He is a man of strict integri- | si 
ty, of pure morality, of great caution, of a high 
sense of honor and of justice, and of inflexible 
decisi He d of course a great respon- 
sibility, and acted without precedent. He was 





been severely censured by the people and the 


subsequent reflections. He therefore resolved 
that Costa chould not be sacrificed, and that he 
should not be left a prisoner in treacherous 
hands ; and when his gentlemanly remonstrances 
failed, he resorted to intimidation as the only - 
means of gaining his point, and by this he suc- 
ceeded. Of course the Aastrian government 
will complain—as the Austrian ambaseador at 
Constantinople has already done—that Captain 
Iograham has insulted its flag. But whose flag 








was insulted when the Austrian consul refused | to her 


f God and the Lamb. 


Resolved, That a copy of the above minute be 
presented to the widow and children of Dr. Ed- 
words. 


————_e——___—__ 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Eneranp, July 22, 1853. 


The suspense and mystery in which the east- | 
ern question has been enveloped in England still 
continues. The public interests demand, say the 
ministers, that there should be no discussions. 
They hope to keep the peace; negotiations and 
propositions are the order of theday; but wearo 
promised something definite “in a few days.” | may hereafter be looked fur among the inbabitants 
Assurance is given that the governments of of this interesting country. 
France and England are in perfect understand- 
ing, despite statements to the contrary. The 
French government demolishes the impudent | ezcite well-grounded hopes that the cause of evangelical 
and untruthfal Note of Nesselrode, in a state ‘7h will ot length be crowned with the most cheering 


aper of great ability. The British governmen 


has alao replied to the Note, but does not pub- 

lish: all the papers will come together by and and the religious controversial discussions whic’ 

by. The general opinion in Parisand in London 1 

4 that ne will ce maintained, but the price | orders, afford unquestionable evidence that they 
’ 


thereof is not estimated. France has a propo- 


comment on the New Testament, more than | ated and sustained the very judicious labors of 
70.000; the first volume on the Old Testament, 
Generis to Job, being now in the press 
The surviving members of this Committee | 
would emulate his example, and joyfully autici- 
pate the day when they shall meet him, with 
the lamented Milnor and others who have left 
this hallowed circle, in the immediate presence 


their brethren in Syria: 


‘The number of professed Protestants in Syria 
it is not easy to state with exactness, inasmuch as 
no complete census has yet been taken. In Has- 
beya, at the foot of Mount Hermon, there is a Pro- 
testant community, distinctly acknowledged and 
enrolled by the government, and embracing, it is 
supposed, not far from two hundred souls, In Bey- 
rout, and the parts of Lebanon adjacent, there are 
| declared Protestants to the number, perhaps, of 
| three hundred or more. There are also professed 
Protestants in considerable numbers in Palestine. 
But the snccess of the mission is not to be esti- 
|mated solely by the number of church members, 

or by the number of declared Protestants now 
known. Their books and schools, their various 
| public and private discussions, have had a wider 
inflnence. There are many, besides the classes of 
persons just referred to, whose minds are much en- 
lightened, whose prejadices are weakened, and who 
acknowledge the Bible as the supreme authority in 
matters of faith and practice. Thos, in various 
ways, light and truth have been gradually but 
twidely diffased, and an important work accom- 
plished, preparatory to still further results, which 


The direct influence 0! 
the American schools, publications, and religious S'- 
rices, on the public mind in the Lebanon, is sufficicn''! 
encouraging to warrant increased exertions, and '° 


t success. The spirit of inquiry bas been largely 
awakened. Copies of the Arabic Bible may be 
seen in most of the villages in the Druse mountaits; 


are now 80 common, particularly amongst the lowe 


| are anxious, whatever may be the result, to have 


reasons for the faith which isinthem. Hundreds, 


tion,—England likewise; also Austria, and though openly acknowledging the errors and u0- 


“ We are now upon the verge of the true crisis. ; ! 
government of the United States, and in hiscwa | If the Emperor reject negotiation, England and ‘janse before Evangelical Protestantism will 
France well know their course. If, however, he reclaimed within its fuld, provided the means for 
accept negotiation, the proposals made can have jts organization be ample and complete, no ineop- 
but one of two possible results—either the Empe- giderable portion of its Christian population. ~~ 
ror will acquire the righs of Protectorate of G:erk over, the disgraceful dissentions which exist in t . 

Christian subjects of the Porte, or he will not ob- , Greck and Greek Catholic communities, tend great 
It is indisputable that, if the }y to alienate their flocks from a system of — 
right of the Protectorate be yielded, the indepen- government, which gives scope to isregularitice ® 
dence of Turkey is lost forever: Russia will bave ntterly at variance with the commonest principles 

gained the object of her wishes, whilst England of decency and decorum.” 

and France will receive a severe check both to 
their interests and influence. On the other ba 
if the = of gata ey be -_ accorded hes ov a | 
sia, even h certain concessions may ce ( 
' oun a of dignity, the Ottoman empire will don, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 


in that privilege. 


Prussia bas a suggestion of some kind. But christian practices of their church, yet excuse 
while “notes” are published, and diplomatists 
are busy with propositions, Russia is in poases- | on the plea of the difficulties of their position, and 
sion, and will extort conceseions ruinous to Tur- | the disruption of family ties and relations, which 
not even satisfied that Costa had a claim to the | key and dishonoring to Europe. Notwithstand- 
full protection of the United States. But the | ing the repeated assurances given, it is scarcely poe of feeling, however, cannot long exist in avy 
questicn of Costa’s nationality was at least an/| possible to believe that the occupation of the Da- Christian community, for it entails upon its posses 
Open question—a question to be investigated and | nubian provinces will be “ temporary.” 
settled by some competent authority ; and while | the London papers, which is presumed to spea 
he had a shadow of a claim upon the United | the opinions of Lord Palmerston on queetions of 


| themselves from an outward declaration, in favor of 
the purer tenets to which their consciences consen!; 


would be consequent on their deviating from the 
es and customs of their forefathers. Such ® 


One of | sors the painfal necessity of attending religions 
k ceremonies which they regard as fictitions inven 


tions, and submitting to practices which their ¢"- 
lightened understandings have learned to reject 45 


States, to have euffered him to be sacrificed to| foreign policy, has the following paragraph in | yain and superstitious. And, indeed, a very ge 
Austrian revenge, would have been a culpable| an article on the question. 


The case is neatly eral opinion exists at this day, in the southern por 
neglect, for which Captain Ingraham must have | put: 


tion of the Lebanon—grounded, no doubt, on the 
‘remarkable tendencies of the people which have 
just been adverted to—that not many a 


2 . 'NION. 
nd, JUBILEE MEETINGS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNIO 


Last week there were jubilee services in 1on- 








Union. There was a public break 
morning at 7 o’clock, at which the 
the Lord Mayor, M. P., who was fc 
for many years a Sunday-school te 
sided. Among the company were a! 
men who were among the first lab 
great and fruitful field of Sanday tu 
Bull, another M. P., in the course of 
marked by deop religious feeling, adv 
former engagement in that holy work 

“‘ T shall never have a recollection hi 

urable as this, that when a youth I wa 

school teacher. And now that I h 

among the commoners and the peers 

one name alone I am ambitious to retair 
of a Christian man [cheers]. My gr 

will never be told; it can never be t 

at least, till we meet where the ser 

all song, aud ..where the congregation 
saints. It wii never be told till there | 

Union in an eternal Sabbath, till there 

Union in which men of all classes and 

not only sprang from one blood, as God 

but endeared to eaci other in that bl 
by the blood of Christ, which must sav 

This speaker also roferred to a 
many of our modern advocates o 
neither accept nor understand,—ns 
education does not of itself neceeas 
purity of morals. Ho referred to an 
for the reclamation of felons, est: 
Westminster, and mentioned a fact | 
by its operations : 

“The association said to these po 
they come from the prison doors: if y« 
become reformed, and occupy respectal 
in society, come here, submit to our di 
receive our instructions. Love soften: 
hearts; scarcely one of those lads so j 
away. This week no less than sevente 
abroad, not as convicts—as they woul 
bability have been but for this refuge 
the elements of Christianity playing | 
hearts, and with the blessed truths of 1 
God stamped upon their memories; with 
of their benefactors following them; a 
cases at least, with the hopes of a bles 
tality gladdening them on their voya; 
this blessed change effected? Not by 
by fear of punishment, but by love, an 
ing them the fear of the Lord. Oat ¢ 
dred felons and thieves who had pass 
that establishment, eighty-three couk 
had been otherwise instructed. I gathe 
fact that education which is not religiot 
or no value to the people in relation to 
character; and that therefore we are 
maintain that the children in our land 
taught in God's most holy Word.” 

W. B. Gurney, Esq., the president, 
the present with the past. The prey 
Day he had at Walworth, near Londor 
1500 echolars. Up to the year 179 
only one Sunday-school there for thir 
under the care of a poor man who w: 
a crown a week for teaching them t 
for caning them at chapel when 
There are now more than two milli: 
day scholars, instructed by 250,000 
and unpaid teachers. Rev. Georg 
highly respected Congregational 1 
Poplar, near London, made allusion t 
tion of Sunday-schools in the United | 
thought that they should not let such | 
pass without candidly telling their 
brethren that they deplored and we 
by the fact, that men who were not al 
or in language, men who have des¢ 
our own sires, men who had gono o 
very principles of the Pilgrim Fat! 
limit the privileges of education to p 
color, and withhold those privileges 
who have the slightest tinge of bla 
and long-continued cheers, during ° 
Mr. Ward, of Montreal (colored), 
the platform, his appearance being th 
a fresh demonstration of applause. | 

Mr. Ward addressed the meeting | 
able length and with much ability. | 
that the jubilee that would say not 
freedom would be no jubilee at all [lo 
They rojoiced at all that was done 
tions cognate to that in the Unite 
America ; it was to be remembered 
millions of the population of that ec 
persons to whom the teaching of th 
in Sabbath-echools was entirely inter 
he was suro that ho owed no apolo 
been born in that condition, for men 
fact on that platform. 

In tho course of an eloquent addre 
Stovel told an anecdote of a Sur 
scholar which claims to be recorded :. 

“In a village in Northamptonshire 
once a thin stripling of a boy who s 
Sunday-school class seat, and learne: 
first lessons of Scripture truth. Tha 
grew, and left his mother, and becam 
at Bristol, and there advanced still fart 
length he volunteered to take the te 
school in Jamaica, which his own brot 
dertaken, and where his brother had | 
youth was William Knibb [cheers]. He 
never mind [laughter]. Now, sir, a tho 
to my mind—the circumstance and the 
is this, I have in my study three rusty 
manacles made to be worn as punishm 
Kuibb was over here appealing to 
public, he dashed those slave-irons | 
chair and thrilled the nation. That Su 
boy emancipated the slaves in Jamaic 
pealed to me; his manly form rises bef 
when, nineteen if not twenty years ago, 
on shore bere, after the great outbreaks 
He stood in my study, and I felt afraid 
him. He-said,‘ You must help me,’ 
‘Stop! you must have broken the la 
magistrates would not have gone so far 
to feel the grourd with great care. 1 | 
inquiries—-and at last Knibb rose befor 
hero [cheers]. Ho said, ‘Stovel, I wot 
thing for your help that conscience w 
but if I cannot have it, then well; but! 

I can assure you I came not to risk m) 
that society'—the Baptist Missionary 
which he was then in danger—‘ but I « 
my life; I will die, but they shall b 
applause] Now if, in fifty years, you: 
had only one such truit of Sabbath-sch 
had been only ove such spirit walkin; 
earth, or stam) inz the age, or leaving | 
of his passion and judgment behind h 
be much; but it is only one—this is « 
= = a fase, and many of the indi: 
sen from its ranks d ‘ 
Providence led them.” einen 
It ia beyond all question in Eng] 
large numler of the best and most ur 
the past and present generation wer 
almost made, in the process of Su 
teaching : it was education of the hi 
tothem. Watering they were wate: 
The Rev. Mr. Gill of Raratonga, 
turned to England, was present. 
flonary to England, and reminds us | 
earnest pleadings for help, more h 
islands of the Southern Sea, which 
liams preeented when he came to 
1834. Williams almost agonized for 
ary ship years before he could procu 
the ship “ John Williams” was main 
by the aid of the Sunday-school teac 
Something under £5000 has been 
toward the expense of a building for 
the Union, but double that sum is rec 


A RAGGED REFUGE, 

This word “ ragged” has become 
and we must go on never minding it. 
rlote of the Netherlands in a former 
called in contempt Beyzars. They o 
term, and even the outward symbol | 
Gr, and raised it to honor and dig 
fame day on which the Sunday-ech 
was celebrated there was a new 
“ragged” institution founded in t 
Populated portion of London called W 
It is a building intended for the rece] 
children of the very poor, erected a 
£3200. The Earl of Shaftesbury, s 
many distinguished persons, appropr 
Burated tho establishment. Ite disti: 
18 thus explained : 


“It is intended for boys from seve 
ue of age of that unhappily numer 
dle, homeless wanderers, who were wi 
ae of the means of instruction, and | 
ore subject to peculiar temptations le 
crime. The great object, under the 
hn » Was to rescue these children bef 
— criminals. Boys would only b 
wed & thorough investigation of each 
fall ng once become inmates, they wot 
ieics instructed in the faith and practic 
7 ng of Christ. Their education wou 
onan of an industrial character; and, 
fal nary book-learning, they would be 
ile nee, to enable them afterwards t: 
oon hood. The governor of the instit 
ve of Perth, and the promoters of 
pee he confidence in his piety and at 
ona ee was to be called ‘The Boy 
78 from all parts of London would 


